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Peace News 


price 6d 
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Editorial 


1964 has had a particularly bloody start. 
The fighting which broke out over 
Christmas between Greek and Turkish 
Cypriots is contained by a fragile truce; 
in India, Hindu-Muslim riots have led to 
the deaths of over 100 people already; in 
Zanzibar there has been a coup d’état 
involving several deaths and many more 
injuries; in Panama fighting between 
Panamanian nationalists on the one 
hand and American students and troops 
on the other has caused death, injury 
and extensive damage to property. Mean- 
while British troops have been involved 
in fighting in the South Arabian Federa- 
tion and Borneo. 


None of these situations is directly re- 
lated to any other, and yet the causes of 
violence show surprisingly similar pat- 
terns. In several places, for instance, 
the trouble is to a considerable extent 
the product of hostility between dif- 
ferent racial, religious or national 
groups living in close proximity. In 


Cyprus, the Greek and Turkish com- 
munities seem now to be living in con- 
stant fear of violence by the other; in 
India the Hindu-Muslim problem goes 
back at least as far as the partition of 
the sub-continent into India and Paki- 
stan, leaving several million Muslims in 


Hindu-dominated India. In Zanzibar 
political divisions run along (Arab- 
African) racial lines. And in Panama, 
behind the specific claims of the Pana- 
manians with regard to the flying of 
flags and control of the canal, lies the 
evident feeling that the Americans there 
have a racialist and colonialist attitude 
towards the local people. 


Almost all these situations also have one 
important political quality in common: 
the existing political-legal structure was 
imposed by an outside power with little 
or no consultation with the people who 
would have to live with it. Thus the 
Zanzibar constitution, negotiated in 
London last September, gave the Afro- 
Shirazi party, who were responsible for 
the coup, only 13 of the 31 seats in the 
legislature although they won 54% of 
the votes. The Cyprus constitution was 
forced on the Cypriot people by the 
governments of Britain, Greece and 
Turkey. The very country Panama was 
a creation of Washington and the terms 
under which the United States operate 
the canal have always, at best, been 
reluctantly accepted by the Pana- 
manians. 


That political structures imposed in this 
way from the outside very often break 


BLOODSHED: WHAT 
IS THE ANSWER? 


down is shown by the present bloodshed. 
That this mistake should be made so 
often appears incredible, and yet it is 
the product of a deeply-rooted colonial 
attitude which often outlives the de 
cision of the ruling power to withdraw 
from its colonies. In the eyes of many 
colonial administrators - even the so- 
called “enlightened” ones - the native 
people are not seen as people at all, but 
as pieces on a diplomatic chess board, to 
be shifted here and there in the in- 
terests of an abstract conception of 
“law and order” and, in many cases, 
of the political, economic and military 
needs of the colonial power. The domi- 
nant facts of the Panama question, for 
instance, are America’s desire to control 
the canal and to protect the profits of 
the United Fruit Company which has 
vital interests in bananas there. 


If the root of the problem is often the 
failure to consider the interests of the 
people, the problem itself, once it has 
reached the stage that it has in India 
and Cyprus, has no simple solution, for 
mutual fear and hatred now run very 
deep indeed. For those who support 
non-violent methods of dealing with such 
conflicts, the problem is especially diffi- 
cult. British troops have, at least tem- 


porarily, stopped bloodshed in Cyprus 
(though they can do little about the 
underlying issues) and the army and 
police have almost brought the Indian 
riots under control. Does non-violence 
have any relevance to such situations? 


There is no simple yes or no answer. 
First, it must be said that Gandhi and 
his followers did achieve remarkable re- 
sults in the communal riots of 1946 and 
1947 in India. In Bengal and Bihar they 
played a large part in restoring order 
after these areas had experienced wide- 
spread rioting, and managed to bring 
about co-operation between Hindus and 
Muslims. In August, 1947, Gandhi 
ended riots in Calcutta. 


Yet Gandhi was, in a sense, a special 
case. No-one has the kind of moral 
authority in any of the present situ- 
ations that he did with both religious 
groups in India. Nor does there appear 
to be anyone even interested in trying 
non-violent methods in many of the 
principal areas of conflict in the world 
today. And to some extent political ends 
can be achieved by violent means: the 
Afro-Shirazis are now in power; the 
Panamanians have wrung concessions 
from the United States. Yet in all in- 
stances violence has left many of the 
basic problems unsolved (the racial divi- 
sion in Zanzibar, for instance) and in 
others (as in the recent riots in India) 
violence has caused great suffering with 
little or no gain to anyone. 


But to ask of non-violence that it have 
some magical solution to these problems 
is to demand of it qualities that it can- 
not possibly have. Non-violence as a 
political technique is relatively new and 
experimental; sometimes it seems to 
work and sometimes to fail. If it is ever 
to supplant organised mass violence on 
a large scale, it is likely to happen by 
extending here and there the areas in 
which it is effective rather than by it 
sweeping the world overnight. Non- 
violence is often used with surprising 
success in surprising situations. But no- 
one - neither supporters nor opponents 
of non-violence - should be surprised 
when it is not used in situations like 
Panama, Cyprus, Zanzibar or India. 


If there are, as yet, no solutions through 
non-violent action to such situations, 
there may at least be more conventional 
political solutions which avoid violence. 
These must be based on the real 
interests of the people and, therefore, 
on their participation in shaping them. 


The Panamanian President, 
Roberto Chiari (right) looks at a 
Panamanian flag presented to him 
by students of the Balboa High 
School. The flag, torn to pieces, is 
said to be the one the students 
tried to raise at the school - the 
act which started last week’s riots. 
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Il renounce war and | will never a 
é support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


US: 10 weeks Qs 6d 


for 1 dollar 


| enclose 
Name 


Block letters, please 


Address 


Tribune 


for all news and views 
of the campaign against 
nuclear madness 


every Friday from 
all newsagents 1s 


or 


take advantage of this 
special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (post free) 


Who cares 


world goes 
You do... and 


sent a million 
pounds to prove it. 
Thank you... 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Personal 


CO-OP SHOPPERS everywhere. By quoting 
L.336943 your purchases pay a dividend to the 
Peace News fund 


CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with like- 
minded people throughout the world by joining 
the ITC. Send for free details to ITC, 
Grindley Ave., Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


FAMILY PLANNING. Write for booklet, dis- 
count price list and free sample offer: Premier, 
50 Black Lion St., Brighton. 


FRIENDSHIP introductions, personal, and pen- 
friends, all ages. Write for free details 
Dukeries Club, 113 Netherton Rd., Worksop. 


GENUINE introductions, friendship or mar- 
riage, all ages. V.C.C., 34 Honeywell, London 
S.W.11. 


GROUP planning new life in co-operative com- 
munity, New Zealand. Box No. 275. 


LET US WORRY about your motor insurance: 
special rates for civil servants and school- 
teachers ‘* Agreed value "’ policies. Ask for 
details now. Morris Hunter Insurance Consul- 
tants Ltd. (P), 37 Victoria Avenue, Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex. Tel.: Southend 41101. Branch 
offices Belfast, Guernsey, Motherwell. 


PEACE NEWS urgently needs sales represen- 
tatives to introduce Endsleigh Christmas cards 
to retailers in all parts of Britain, commission 
basis. Suitable experience and connections de- 
sirable. Details please to Manager, Endsleigh 
Cards, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


PERSONAL Column Ltd., Falcon House, Burn- 
ley, Lancs. Pen-friend - all hobbies, corres- 
pondents in almost every country. All ages. 
S.a.e. for details. 


SELL PEACE NEWS. Distributors, sellers 
wanted in every district, group and college. 
Posters and publicity leaflets available free. 
Please write Circulation Manager, Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


Publications 


CONTACT - a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apart- 
heid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


THE COMMON LIFE, and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and spiritual communism, edited by 
Swami Avyaktananda, are sent free. Apply to 
Vedanta Movement, 13 Elsenham St., London 
S.W.18 


Situations vacant 


ART GROUP requires interesting types as 
models. 15s an evening plus fares. Anthony 
Bates, 16a Edith Grove, S.W.3. 


Accommodation vacant 


VACANCY in group of Quaker sympathisers, 
near London Hospital. Suit student. Box no. 
4. 


LARGE attractive flat, furnished, £6. LEE 0379, 
evenings. 


D 

As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


17 January, Friday 


LONDON W.1. 7.30 p.m. 3 Shavers Pl., Pic- 
cadilly Circus. (Entrance side of Fortes; top 
flaor.) Mtg. of Westminster YCND. 


FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
(I ENCLOSE 6s) 
PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2 


pn30 
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if half the 
hungry? 


This Christmas thousands of people did 
things for Oxfam, because Oxfam is doing 
something positive. Not just to relieve 
the world’s most tragic problem. But 
to root out the causes of hunger... 
with tractors, new crops, fertilisers 


and farm training. 


So people live who would have died. And children have a decent 
chance... because you sent a cheque, because thousands of students 
collected, because every month 27,000 people knock on 300,000 
friendly doors for a regular ““Pledged Gift”. 

We believe you want us to answer the root problem of hunger, not 
just to patch it up. To recognise its immensity. And to recognise that 
each person made free from hunger is a victory for humanity. We 
believe you want us to raise money with vigour and imagination. 
And to use it resourcefully. We believe that you want a serious 
onslaught on a serious problem; and that you are prepared to be 
serious in the help you give. Not just once, out of passing pity for 
a starving child, but regularly. Because you care. 


Ask for a leaflet on covenants or offer 
to collect 2/6 a month ‘Pledged Gifts’ 
from friends or send a cheque to: 


Pax Relief 
clo Barclays Bank, Oxford 


18 January, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 2-4 p.m. outside Winson Green 
Prison. Poster demonstration to protest at the 
imprisonment of two Midlanders, Peter Moule 
and Terry Chandler. 


READING. 3 p.m. Behind Crown pub, Crown 
St. (top of London St.). Pat Arrowsmith, Brian 
and Hazel McGee on Ruislip demo. YCND and 
C'ttee of 100. 


18-19 January, Sat-Sun 


LONDON W.1. ACTT Hall, 2 Soho Sq. Con- 
ference: ‘' From warmaking to peacemaking.”’ 
Details and bookings (5s). Campaign Caravan 
Workshops, 197 Kings Cross Rd., London W.C.1. 
BRU 6519. 


19 January, Sunday 


LONDON N.W.1. 7.30 p.m. St. Pancras Town 
Hall, Euston Rd. Speakers from many countries 
report back on the international conference in 
Tyringe, Sweden. Public mtg. ICDP. 


TONBRIDGE. 6.30 p.m. Adult Sch. Hall, Danvers 
Rd. Tony Snitter: ‘‘ Christianity or Yoga? - in 
search of oneness.'’ SoF. 


20 January, Monday 


LONDON W.C.1. 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
‘““International co-operation among peace 
organisations "' (report - discussion ICDP). 
Stuart Morris from Sweden. PPU. 


21 January, Tuesday 


HARPENDEN. 8 p.m. Small Public Hall. George 
Clark on ‘' The international impact of CND." 
CND. 


23 January, Thursday 


BRISTOL 7. 7.15 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Hor- 
field. Five films on various topics. CND. 


24 January, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 p.m. La Boheme Coffee bar, 
Aston Rd. Speaker from Bertrand Russell 
Peace Foundation. All welcome. YCND. 


BRISTOL. 7 p.m. 58 Archfield Rd., Cotham. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Radnedge, JP: ‘‘ Duties of a 
new JP.’’ PPU. 


STEVENAGE. 8 p.m. St. Georges Parish Church 
(near town centre). Illustrated talk by Dr 
Mary Barber on her trip to Cuba. Christian 
Socialist Movement. 


25 January, Saturday 


LONDON S.W.1. 7.30 p.m. 100 Rochester Row, 
very Social. 2s 6d entrance. Westminster 


26 January, Sunday 


ALTRINCHAM, CHESHIRE. 8 p.m. Unitarian 
Church, following 6.30 p.m. service. Dr Rachel 
Pinney: ‘‘ Creative listening.”’ 


MANCHESTER. 2.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. House, 
yon St. Schools and Techs. conference. 


ROMFORD. 1 p.m. White Swan, Mkt. Pl. (five 
mins. stn.): Pat Arrowsmith on Ruislip demo. 
S. Essex C'ttee of 100. 


28 January, Tuesday 


LONDON W.1. 7 p.m. 7 Bentick Street. Mtg. 
Christian C'ttee of 100. 


29 January, Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM 31. 7.30 pm. Friends Mtg. Hse. 
Church Road. Northfield. Film show (ine. 
“Which Way the Wind?’’) and AGM. CND. 


STREET, SOM. 7.30 p.m. Strode College Th'tre. 
Film show: ‘‘ A Divided World'' and ‘' Thou 
Shalt Not Kill." Silver collection. CND. 


1 February, Saturday 


MANCHESTER. 2.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., 
Mount St., Albert Sq. Annual supporters’ mtg. 
Reports and elections. Olive Gibbs: ‘' The 
Easter march and the general election.’’ Re- 
freshments. North-West CND. 


1-2 February, Sat-Sun 


MAIDSTONE. Kent Region weekend schoo! on 
organisation and activities. Mechanics Hall, 
Corn Exchange. 2.0 p.m. Sat. 11.0 am. Sun. 
et include George Clark and Peggy Duff. 


Every week 


Thursdays 


LONDON W.11. 8 p.m. 88 Pembridge Villas 
(Notting Hill Tube). Classical records. Entrance 
1s. Proceeds to the London C’ttee of 100. 


aa 8 p.m. The Moor. Public mtg. 


WEST WICKHAM, KENT. 
Group meeting. CND. 


Fridays 

BIRMINGHAM. 7.80p.m. La Boheme coffee bar, 
Aston Road. Working discussion mtg. CND, 
YCND, C’ttee of 100. 


BRIGHTON. 12.45p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Shi 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. 


LONDON E.C.3. 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. 
Speakers on pacifism and current events from 
the Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, Methodist 
Peace Fellowship, Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Peace Pledge Union. 


Saturdays 


LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Rd., 
Kidbrooke. All-day leafleting, literature sell- 
ine canvassing. Phone LEE 6249. Fellowship 
arty. 


BIRMINGHAM. 10.30 a.m.-12.30 p.m., 2%.80-5.80 
p.m. Chamberlain PI. (nr. art gallery). Sanity 
selling. YCND. 


CHORLEY, LANCS. 10.15 a.m. outside Parish 
pele Union St. Literature selling, leafieting. 


CROYDON. Freedom from hunger tea stall al? 
day outside St. Matthews Church, George St. 


LIVERPOOL. 2.30 p.m. outside Lewia’s main 
entrance. Peace News selling. YCND. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Rd. Phone 21958. 


LONDON N.W.3. 11 a.m. Hampstead Tube stn. 
rence News selling. Phone SWI 3080 or 2607 
rst. 


LONDON W.11. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., 
Portobello market, nth end. PPU_ bookstall. 
Two-hour shifts. Phone BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


SUTTON, SURREY. 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock 
Pavement. Bookstall. YCND, CND, C’ttee of 100. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m.-4 p.m, Carfax. Peace News 
selling. Contact Toby Hodgkin, YCND. 


UXBRIDGE, MIDDX. 2.30 p.m. Met. line stn. 
Literature sales. CND, C'ttee of 100. 


TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
ham Junction. Open-air mtg. All day leafieting, 
camsacsing: Phone POP 3502 or TED 5619. 


WARRINGTON. 11 a.m. outside library. Peace 
News selling CND. 


70 Pickhurst Rise. 


Sundays 
LONDON W.1. 3-5 p.m. Speakers’ Corner, 
Marble Arch. Peace News selling. Contact 


Trevo. Hatton, Peace News, TER 4473. 


Saturdays & Sundays 


LONDON E.C.2. 7.30-11 p.m. Kings Arms, 213 
Bishopsgate (nr. Liverpool! St.). Peanuts Club: 
folk (Sats.), modern jazz, poetry (Suns.). Re- 
freshments. Adm. 2s 6d. 


LONDON S.E.1. Christchurch Hse., Chancel 
St. Work camps to help old and handicapped 
people. Phone WAT 3968. IVS. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 


9s, 6 months 18s, 1 year 35s. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 
North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 1@s 6d, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 405. 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 
11s 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: § months 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 

North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 
c/o AFSC, 160 North 15th St,, Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. 
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Russell returns 


peace medal 


Bertrand Russell has returned the Carl 
von Ossietzky peace medal which he 
was awarded last year by the East Ger- 
man Peace Council, because the East 
German authorities had refused to re- 
lease Amnesty International’s “ Prisoner 
of the Year” for 1963, Heinz Brandt. 

Peter Benenson, of Amnesty Inter- 
national, who joined in Lord Russell’s 
protest, said that efforts to secure Herr 


Delhi-Peking 
walk to end 


Adam Roberts writes: The Friendship 
March from Delhi to Peking, organised 
by the World Peace Brigade, is to be 
wound up and the attempt to enter 
China abandoned. 

The march, which left Gandhi’s memo- 
rial in New Delhi on March 1 1963, has 
persistently attempted to gain entry into 
China, with completely negative results. 
The marchers were unable even to get 
to the frontiers of China, as they were 
denied entry both to Burma and to East 
Pakistan. 

In view of the political and geographical 
difficulties of going to China through 
the North-East Frontier Agency, attempts 
were then made to go through Hong 
Kong. After a short visit to India in 
September, A. J. Muste, Chairman of 
the US Committee for Non-Violent 
Action, wrote an article in Peace News 
on October 4 proposing this route. Nego- 
tiations with the authorities in London, 
however, failed, as the British refused 
to supply visas to the marchers unless 
the Chinese would do so. Two repre- 
sentatives of the march, George Wil- 
loughby and Siddharaj Dhadda, went to 
Hong Kong and Japan last month in a 
last attempt to get visas. This attempt 
failed. 

Faced with this situation, it was de 
cided that it might after all be possible 
for the team to go through India’s 
North-East Frontier Agency to some 
point on the Sino-Indian border, but all 
members of the march appear to have 
been agreed that they should not do 
this without the acquiescence of Prime 
Minister Nehru. Two representatives of 
the march, Shankarrao Deo and Jaya- 
prakash Narayan, conferred with Nehru 
about this, and found that he, like the 
Hong Kong authorities, was reluctant 
to allow them into NEFA _ without 
Chinese visas. 

The march is therefore being terminated 
at the end of this month. Before it is 
wound up, a conference is to be held. 
Ed Lazar, an American team member 
of the march, states that the conference 
wil] discuss the march itself, and also 
suggestions for non-violent alternatives 
to the Sino-Indian conflict. 

The termination of this march is a set- 
back for the World Peace Brigade, and 
also for those who hoped that peace 
groups would be able to make holes in 
the “bamboo curtain.” The Chinese 
persistently refused entry visas, even 
after a special plea by leaders of the 
American integration movement had 
been sent last December. It expressed 
the hope that the marchers might “be 
admitted to the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic to communicate their message of 
non-violence and brotherhood,” and was 
signed by Martin Luther King, Philip 
Randolph, Bayard Rustin, James Bald- 
win and James Farmer. 


Brandt’s release had reached deadlock, 
since the East German Government was 
willing to release him if he consented 
to stay in East Germany, while neither 
he nor his wife would consent to this 
condition. Mr Benenson went on to ex- 
plain that everyone felt strongly about 
Herr Brandt’s case, because he had 
already spent twelve years in German 
concentration camps before being sen- 
tenced to 13} years in East Germany. 


Lord Russell’s statement, issued on 
January 7, says: 

“Heinz Brandt is presently a political 
prisoner in East Germany. He was first 
imprisoned by the Nazis and was in the 
same concentration camp as Carl von 
Ossietzky, who died there. Not long 
after the release of Heinz Brandt, he 
was imprisoned by the East German 
authorities. Upon release, he went to 
West Germany, where, as in East Ger- 
many, he opposed governmental policies. 
He was imprisoned in West Germany. 
Upon release, he was kidnapped by the 
East German authorities and_ re- 
imprisoned. 


“ Heinz Brandt is a socialist and a demo- 
crat who has opposed opportunism 
wherever he has found it. I have been 
appealing privately to the East German 
authorities on his behalf for two years 
and my representatives have held dis- 
cussions with the responsible officials of 
that government. 


“T am abandoning private appeals, for 
they have come to nothing. I wish to 
urge public protest against the intoler- 
able continuation of Heinz Brandt’s im- 
prisonment. 


“Tn 1963, I was awarded the Carl von 
Ossietzky medal for peace. The medal 
was given to me along with two East 
Germans and two West Germans and 
although presented by the East German 
Peace Council it was offered as a sym- 
bol of German and East-West co-exist- 
ence, and I accepted it for this reason. 
I also accepted it because I admire von 
Ossietzky and those who, like him, 
courageously defied Adolf Hitler at the 
height of his power. 

“JT am formally returning this medal 
because I cannot keep it while Heinz 
Brandt remains in prison. The cause of 
peace and co-existence, no less than the 
cause of opposition to evil, is dis- 
honoured by his continued imprison- 
ment.” 
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Roadside give-away 


On January 2 French farmers held a peaceful demonstration, distributing free 
sugar and butter to passing motorists, on the Senlis road near Paris. The demon- 
stration was to draw attention to the present low level of sugar beet and milk 


prices. 


Sixth-formers discuss world affairs 


Patrick Le Fevre reports: 3,000 British 
sixth-formers attended the Council for 
Education in World Citizenship confer- 
ence on the UN and world affairs held 
from December 31 to January 3. The 
speakers were biased towards the West 
with the exception of Mr G. P. Malala- 
sekara, the High Commissioner of 
Ceylon. 


Only two of the speakers caused a strong 
reaction in the audience. Mr Malala- 
sekara said that the non-aligned coun- 
tries added moral strength to the UN 
and acted as a buffer between East and 
West. He attacked the whole concept of 
deterrence which did not prevent war 
but caused fear which in turn caused 
war. Here, for the first time, the audi- 
ence clapped and cheered. He went on 
to say that Britain must be a little 
clearer in her policies in the UN. 


Rent strike in Harlem 


This winter a rapidly increasing number 
of residents of the New York Harlem 
slum areas are taking action against 
their overcrowded, dilapidated housing 
conditions, against the rents charged 
for them, which (according to James 
Baldwin’s essay, The Harlem Ghetto) 
are 10 to 58% higher than anywhere 
else in the city, and against slum land- 
lords who refuse to haye essential re- 
pairs performed. 

A rent strike was begun last September 
by the tenants of two Harlem buildings, 
who declared that they would pay no 
more rent until their landlords had 
ended the health and safety hazards that 
existed in their homes. The strike 
spread steadily until the tenants of 58 
buildings had joined in by, the end of 
December. The New York Times | re- 
ported. on ,danuary,,5;: \“\In .almgst,, all 
cases, the ,problems were the same. - 
little or no heat..or hot .water,. rat in- 


festation, crumbling walls and general 
deterioration.” 


At the beginning of January, a Civil 
Court judge ruled that the tenants of 
two buildings could continue to with- 
hold their rent because of the violations 
of health regulations evidenced in their 
apartments. He ordered the tenants to 
pay their back rent of about $2,000 to 
the court and said that the court would 
give the money to the landlords only for 
use in correcting the violations. 


Jesse Gray, head of the Community 
Council for Housing which had been 
guiding the strike from its beginning, 
commented: “The tenants now know 
they ‘don’t have to pay rents to land- 
lords who do nothing for them. No 
‘services, no rent.” . 


By January 4, reported the New York 
Times, .2,000,, tenants ,in, 168, Harlem 
buildings /had joined -the, rent. strike... 


Humphrey Berkeley, MP, was clapped 
when he said that he thought a total 
arms ban should be placed on South 
Africa and when he praised the countries 
who had the constructive policy of posi- 
tive neutralism, but was met with boos 
and much heckling when he said that 
Britain should not adopt this policy. 


Other speakers, including Dennis Iealey, 
MP, said little that was new to their 
audience and seemed to underestimate 
it. Some interesting attitudes emerged 
in the discussion groups which were 
part of the conference, though the 
young people had only a very limited 
chance to put their views. Many of the 
groups discussed the mass media, which 
were generally thought to be biased. 
There was a unanimous feeling that the 
“sovereign nation-state”’ was not ‘the 
final recognisable unit of society ... to 
which man may feel real loyalty,” and 
that it was imperative that we change 
our attitudes on this question if we are 
to survive. 


Most people felt an international UN 
police force was necessary, but that it 
would be difficult to maintain without 
much assistance from the large powers. 
Some felt that force should not be used 
at all. That China should be admitted 
to the UN was agreed by all. Aid to the 
poorer countries, it was felt, should be 
channelled solely through the UN to take 
these countries out of the “cold war” 
atmosphere. Some thought priority in 
aid should be given to those countries 
who would make best use of it, while 
others thought it must go to those who 
most needed it. 


The general feeling of frustration at the 
lack of genuine communication during 
the conference reached its height. when, 
on the last day, Julia. Wilkinson. of 
Peckham School. stogd hs and. said that 
the conference had been biased and that 
no speaker representing the Soviet. view- 
point had been included When the 
chairman. attempted:to silence, her .pro- 


tests and switched off her microphone, 
the audience joined in and loudly sup- 
ported her until the chairman allowed 
her to continue. 

The Youth Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament issued information sheets on 
the discussion topics and a Focus on the 
conference: these were put to good 
use by some of the audience. 


Spending, not 
giving 


Our cartoonist, Donald Rooum, who was 
one of those singled out for attention by 
the police during last year’s unpleasant- 
ness over the Greek royal visit, eventu- 
ally got them to pay for his trouble. He 
has given us a sizeable chunk of the 
loot; and when we thanked him for it, 
he said, “I don’t regard it as giving; I 
regard it as spending.” 

This is about the time of year when 
we traditionally adopt an even more 
strident voice than usual in asking for 
your money. We have a fortnight in 
which to get just over £1,500 - about 
half-a-crown per reader. I can assure 
you itll be money well spent. 


ROD PRINCE 
total since February 1 


£3472 


contributions this week £114 8 1 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5’ Caledonian Road 
London Nl ee 
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Editorial 


Labour’s plan for disarmament 


On January 8, Patrick Gordon Walker, 
MP, Labour’s spokesman for foreign 
affairs, presented a statement about dis- 
armament to Mr R. A. Butler, the For- 
eign Secretary. 


The plan, details of which were released 
last Sunday, is entitled New Steps on 
the Road to Disarmament. It quotes a 
statement by Lord Home in March 1963 
at Geneva, that 
“ All the elements of a disarmament 
treaty are in the US or the Soviet 
plan. . What we must find is a 
master agreement drawing on what is 
best in all the proposals before us.” 


The Labour Party document goes on to 
charge that “no attempt seems to have 
been made to carry out the Prime 
Minister’s suggestions” and makes a 
number of detailed examples of com- 
promises which could be put forward. 
These are: 


Timing - the plan suggests that the three 
stages of a disarmament plan could be 
spread over six years. 

Manpower - it suggests 1.9 million men 
each for the US and the USSR armed 
forces in the first stage of a treaty. 
Conventional arms - it says simply that 
“we welcome the possibility that during 
the first stage there should be an agreed 
reduction of 30% in all conventional 
armaments, military equipment and 
munitions.” 

Means of delivery of nuclear weapons - 
it proposes that in the first stage of dis- 
armament, the US and the USSR should 
maintain a “minimum deterrent.” 


Foreign bases - it argues that the US 
should “ agree to a phased withdrawal of 
foreign missile and other bases in stage 
one.” 


Inspection - it argues that the Russians 
should permit “ adequate inspection of 
what is left after the disarmament pro- 
cess as well as of what has been de- 
stroyed.” 

Production of fissile material - it calls 
for “an agreed and inspected cut-back 
in the production of fissile material;” it 
also calls for an agreement between 
nations to hand over fissile material to 
the UN for peaceful use. 


The document calls for Chinese partici- 
pation in the Geneva negotiations, and 
then proposes seven partial] measures 
which might precede a disarmament 
treaty. These are all proposals for agree- 
ments rather than for unilateral actions: 
the agreements concern military expen- 
diture, non-dissemination of nuclear 
weapons, observation posts to give warn- 
ing against surprise attack, banning of 
underground tests, and a non-aggression 
pact. 


While all the individual proposals in the 
Labour document seem fairly sensible, 
they rest on a number of assumptions 
which need to be questioned. The 
Labour Party appears to believe that if 
only the actual plans presented at 
Geneva could be reconciled, the disarm- 
ament deadlock would be broken. The 
document calls for 

“A determined effort . . . when the 

18-nation conference in Geneva re- 


convenes on January 21, to bridge the 
gap between the American and Rus- 
sian disarmament plans.” 


It is high time that this idea - that it is 
chiefly the difference in the plans that 
prevents disarmament - was more widely 
criticised. There have been several oc- 
casions in the past, as in 1955, when the 
plans of both sides were virtually identi- 
cal, yet no disarmament agreement was 
signed. Why? 


One reason which has been put forward 
is that all the disarmament plans are 
unrealistic about the problems of dis- 
armament. None of them offer any 
really adequate system of inspection, 
and none of them offer any very con- 
crete proposals for the control of dis- 
armament or the resolution of conflict in 
a disarmed world. 


John Strachey, in his book On the Pre- 
vention of War, noted some of these 
weaknesses, and said that because of 
them, the repeated failures of the 
Geneva negotiations had to be con- 
sidered “not... Greek tragedy, but an 
international farce.” He suggested that 
a test-ban treaty involved none of the 
difficulties of a disarmament treaty, and 
was therefore much more attainable. 


The Labour Party’s statement seems to 
be much less realistic: it claims that 
the test-ban treaty has created a “new 
atmosphere,” and that it is ‘the first 
breakthrough on the road to general 
and complete disarmament.” This is 
surely rather exaggerated, for, as we 


argued when the treaty was concluded, 
the treaty is not an act of disarmament, 
and it does not involve the complicated 
problems of inspection and _ control 
which have bedevilled all efforts at dis- 
armament. 


Indeed, at no stage in the Labour docu- 
ment is the question of control men- 
tioned, and that of inspection is only 
raised in the following passage: 


“We believe that the degree of inspec- 
tion already accepted .. . will provide 
a sufficiently accurate verification of 
the execution of the treaty, at least 
during the first stage.” (Italics added.) 


This paragraph is essentially a statement 
of faith, but it is a faith which has been 
seriously challenged by studies of the 
inspection problem. Even the last six 
words are questionable. A paper pre- 
sented by the British delegation at 
Geneva in August 1962 suggested that no 
control organisation could guarantee 
that from 10 to 20% of nuclear weapons 
stocks held over by any country from 
past production had not been concealed. 
If this is the case (and the Labour Party 
has never argued against it) then inspec- 
tion even of the first stage of disarm- 
ament (when a “minimum deterrent” 
is to be maintained) presents formidable 
problems. 


A curb on nuclear weapons is essential 
to our survival. But the Labour Party 
does a disservice by making the pro- 
blems out to be simpler than they 
actually are. 


JOHN BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Policemen 
in 
Gandhi caps 


While he was in London last week, I 
talked with Bayard Rustin about some- 
thing that has puzzled me for a long 
time - how the march on Washington 
last August managed to be so well dis- 
ciplined. 

The answer, he said, was that he had 
battalions of non-violent policemen. 
While precise organisation obviously 
contributed to the good order of the 
demonstration, incidents, quarrels and 
violence had still to be expected. “ And 
for that,” he said, “you need police- 
men.” 


So Rustin organised Negro policemen - 
2,000 of them in all - to be marshals on 
the demonstration. They came from 
New York, Washington, Boston and 
Philadelphia. For months before the 
march, they were trained in non-violent 
methods and march discipline at meet- 
ings and training sessions. They had 
three tasks: 


1. Looking after people who were 
lost. 


2. Keeping people non-violent in the 
event of trouble. 

3. Isolating trouble-makers, removing 
provocative banners frum the 

march, etc. 


The marshals did their job superbly, as 
the small number of people who got 
lost, and the total lack of violent in- 
cidents, reveals. They turned up on the 
day, not in their regular uniforms, but 
in Gandhi caps. My photograph above 
shows them in this new-styled police- 
men’s garb. 


Bayard Rustin feels that the idea of 
abolishing the use of marshals on de- 
monstrations, which is prevalent in Com- 
mittee of 100 circles here, is extremely 
unwise. And he can point to another 
concrete success for his use of marshals, 
apart from the discipline of the Wash- 
ington demonstration. The police them- 
selves, especially the Guardians (an 
association of Negro policemen), are be- 
ginning to discuss non-violent methods 
seriously. Patrolman William Johnson 
Junior, President of the New York 
Guardians, was the chief marshal on 
the Washington march, and since then 
Rustin has lectured on _ non-violent 
methods to several police groups in New 
York. Rustin reports that many of them 
are now asking that they should perform 
their normal police duties without carry- 
ing arms. 
s cd 


Every week for the past few months 


tle arrival of a somewhat sensational 
looking paper from West Germany has 
given me a twinge of guilt. The paper 
is called Blinkfuer and is edited by Ernst 
Aust. For three months Herr Aust has 
been on trial for allegedly publishing 
material imperilling the West German 
state. He has now been found guilty of 
the following offences: supporting the 
Communist Party; publishing Com- 
munist propaganda; and insulting the 
Federal Government, the Hamburg 
police authorities and the chairman of 
the Hamburg Young Socialists. He has 
been sentenced to twelve months in 
jail, a sentence against which he is 
appealing. 


The reason for my guilt is that Herr 
Aust has asked me on more than one 
occasion to give his case some publicity, 
and I have never before got round to 
doing so. I hope I can now make 
amends. I have little sympathy for Herr 
Aust’s political position; I would support 
few of the activities of which he has 
been convicted (except, possibly, insult- 
ing the West German Government), but 
it seems to me monstrous that any of 
them should be criminal offences. West 
Germany may well be scared of the Com- 
munists, but what do they think they 


are defending against the Communists, 
if freedom of the press is not part of it? 
Herr Aust has maintained (in my view, 
rightly) that the Blinkfuer affair is in 
all vital respects identical to the Spiegel 


affair. According to the Guardian, this 
latest attack on the non-conformist press 
in West Germany has attracted little at- 
tention there. I hope Herr Aust wins 
his appeal. I hope, perhaps even more, 
that those Germans who rushed to the 
support of Der Spiegel, will not, through 
fear of being thought pro-Communist 
hang back from supporting with equa 
indignation Herr Aust’s right to speak 
his mind. 
s » s 

However cautious the Government's wel- 
come of the Buchanan Report, others 
seem to be taking it seriously. Proposals 
have been made this month for develop- 
ment in various places - Southend, 
Bristol, St Paul’s Cray and Putney - 
which will accord with the principles 
outlined in the report. 


The interesting thing about these plans 
is the range of their sponsors: local 
authorities, a firm of architects and 
planning consultants, and Watney Mann, 
the brewers. At this rate, there seems 


to be some hope after ali. 
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AN ANATOMY OF FOREIGN AID-3 


Andrew Gunder Frank 


Why, we asked on the front page of our January 3 issue, in spite of all 
the aid that the rich countries of the world give to the poor countries, 
do the rich get richer and the poor poorer? In the first article in this 
series which seeks to answer this question (see Peace News, January 3 
and January 10), Sidney Lens analysed the US Alliance For Progress 
aid scheme for Latin America and discussed some of the political and 
economic blockages that stand in the way of economic developmen 


there. 


In this article, which will also be published in two parts, Andrew 
Gunder Frank takes a close look at the United States’ economic rela- 
tionship with one Latin American country - Brazil - and argues that 
this relationship, far from benefiting Brazil, works to the advantage 
solely of US economic interests who make huge profits from American 
“ aid” at the expense of the Brazilians. 


Andrew Gunder Frank is at present visiting professor of economics at 


the University of Brasilia. 


This article originally appeared in the 


Nation (New York) on November 16 and is reprinted here by kind 


permission of the editor. 


Does American aid and investment con- 
tribute much or little to, or even hinder, 
Latin American economic development? 
The recent argument between the Bra- 
zilian and American embassies on this 
question with respect to Brazil invites 
analysis and comment. The Brazilian 
viewpoint, expressed by its embassy in 
Washington (in charge of Roberto Cam- 
pos de Oliveira) is that American aid 
is small and not altruistic. The 
American answer, delivered by US Am- 
bassador Lincoln Gordon in a lecture 
before the National Economic Council of 
Brazil, is that in exporting capital the 
United States incurs great sacrifice and 
contributes significantly to the economic 
development of Brazil. 


Unfortunately, if subjected to non-dip- 
lomatic analysis, the reality of the 
economic relations of the United States 
and Brazil, or any other Latin American 
country whose name could easily be 
substituted, appears much less pleasant 
than either ambassador suggests. In the 
following, I summarise the arguments of 
the two ambassadors on each of the 
topics discussed, appending my own 
comment. 

Amount of capital transferred 

Brazil: The real amount of resources 
the United States offers Brazil is smaller 


than generally imagined because it 
should be measured in funds transferred 


rather than in those committed and be- 
cause from the gross the return flow of 
amortisation and interest payments must 
be deducted. 


United States: The American Ambassa- 
dor does not understand why the Bra- 
zilian Embassy lends importance to the 
distinction between authorisations and 
disbursements, since the United States 
keeps its promises and thus makes the 
gap between the two only a matter of 
time. It is confusing and bad economics 
to deduct the amortisation and interest 
payments from gross transfers because 
it depreciates the American capital’s 
contribution to the construction of steel 
mills, hydro-electric plants, ete., while 
it is in Brazil. Moreover, American 
capital improves the Brazilian balance 
of payments. 


Comment: In reality, the net contribu- 
tion of United States capital to Brazil is 
neither large nor small, but negative. 
The Brazilian Embassy’s distinction be- 
tween commitment and disbursement is 
easy to understand if one considers that, 
of the promises made at Punta del Este, 
some funds were cancelled by the US 
Congress and Executive, others are dis- 
bursed by private firms not bound by 
government agreement, and all of them 
are contingent on Brazilian compliance 
with United States demands about ex- 
propriation, International Monetary 
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BRAZIL: AID OR 
EXPLOITATION ? 


Fund financial policy, etc. For the bal- 
ance of payments and the exchange rate, 
not promises, but transfers are signifi- 
cant. 


The “appearance” that, if amortisation 
and interest are counted, the outflow of 
capital is really from Brazil to the 
United States instead of vice versa un- 
fortunately reflects reality quite accur- 
ately. Official Brazilian figures for the 
years 1947-1960 indicate an inflow of 
$1,814 million in new investment and 
loans, and an outflow of $2,459 million in 
remittance of profits and interest. Add- 
ing an estimated $1,022 million of “ ser- 
vices,” largely representing, clandestine 
remittances, total outflow becomes $3,481 
million, or nearly twice the inflow, and 
the net outflow $1,667 million. 


This outflow from Brazil is by no means 
a historical accident or a result only of 
Brazilian calculations. A study by the 
UN Economic Commission for Latin 
America shows that in no decade of the 
past century has the total flow of goods 
and services out of Brazil been smaller 
than the fiow into Brazil. Turning to 
Latin America (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Peru, Venezuela, Colombia, Mexico) 
generally, US Department of Commerce 
figures for the period 1950-1961 show 
net new private US investment as $2,962 
million and remittances of profit and 
interest thereon of $6,875 million, or 
well more than double the amount, for 
a net withdrawal of $3,910 million. US 
aid and loans of $3,384 million and re- 
payments and interest thereon of $1,554 
million (to date, with more of course to 
come in the future), still leave a net 
capital movement to the United States 
of $2,081 million. 


But in these calculations the flow to 
Brazil such as of surplus food, is mea- 
sured in often inflated, so-called market 
prices that the US seller sets himself, 
while the flow from Brazil is measured 
in dollars actually bought by Brazil. 
Additionally, these data do not include 
most of the Brazilian and other national 
private capital, currently often estimated 
at $10 billion for Latin America, which 
is transferred abroad (such as to the 
famous Swiss and New York banks). The 
real effective drainage of capital from 
Brazil and the other capital-poor coun- 
tries is thus even larger than appears 


from the above official figures. It is 
difficult to see how the American am- 
bassador imagines this constant Ameri- 
can drain of funds from Brazil to be 
helping Brazil’s balance of payments. It 
is, instead, a principal source of the 
balance-of-payments deficits. 


To speak of American capital, public or 
private, going into the development of 
basic heavy industry in Brazi) is more 
than misleading. Under the Alliance for 
Progress, especially, the emphasis of 
American public capital investment in 
Latin America is on education and 
health - latrine-building, as it has been 
aptly dubbed. US private capital, as the 
daily experience of anyone can attest, 
prefers the export, processing and ser- 
vice industries - Coca-colonisation, in a 
word. Far from contributing to Brazil’s 
industrialisation, this investment, no less 
than more traditional investment in raw 
materials extraction, serves to keep the 
economy under-developed. Indeed, it de- 
forms the economy into one ever less 
able to develop by increasingly absorb- 
ing Brazilian capital and misdirecting it. 
Often. an initial sum of capital brought 
from the United States by an American 
firm is supplemented, or even multiplied, 
bv borrowing Brazilian capital from 
local US banks with Brazilian deposits, 
or from Brazilian banks, or even from 
the Brazilian Government. The combined 
eapital is then invested not where it will 
hest serve the interests of Brazil’s de- 
velopment, but of the American firm's 
development. The earnings that are not 
shipped home are then re-invested in 
Brazil, often not by building new pro- 
ductive facilities, but by buying up or 
buying into existing Brazilian installa- 
tions and thus transferring their direc- 
tion into American hands also. 


Now, the Brazilian ‘“‘ expropriation ” pro- 
posal offers American investors govern- 
ment aid in withdrawing their capital 
from less profitable public utilities and 
transferring “(a minimum of 80%” into 
much more profitable industries. Thus, 
American capital, with financial and 
technical advantages due to its inter- 
national connections and with additional 
special privileges granted by the Bra- 
zilian Government “to attract foreign 
capital,” progressively denationalises 
Brazilian industry, misdirects Brazilian 
investment, integrates the weaker Bra- 
zilian economy increasingly with the 
stronger American one on which it thus 
becomes dependent, and thereby adds 
further to Brazil's balance-of-payments 
difficulties. 


Degree of US sacrifice 


Brazil: American aid to Brazil between 
1940 and 1962 has meant little or no 
sacrifice to the United States. Half the 
total comes from the Export-Import 
Bank, which consistently makes profits. 
Another 35% represents the supply of 
agricultural surpluses under Public Law 
480. American aid was tied to the pur- 
chase of American goods and was part 
of a programme to develop foreign mar- 
kets for goo. that were in surplus at 
home and cot.d thus contribute to the 
utilisation of excess capacity in the 
export industry. 


United States: The manner of financ- 
ing is unimportant. Had American funds 
not been used in this way, they could 
have been put to some other use. Tying 
American aid to the purchase of Ameri- 
can goods is natural and does not reduce 
the value of the aid, since useful aid 
must reflect itself ultimately in the 
transfer of real goods. In general, since 
the marginal capital-output ratio in the 
United States is higher than in Brazil, 
the investment of American capital in 
Brazil instead of at home really repre- 
sents a considerable loss to the American 
economy. The excess-capacity argument 
could carry some weight only if the 
American economy had been chronically 


continued on page 8 


Brasilia, the new capital city of 
Brazil: workers’ families live in 
surroundings which are in sharp 
contrast to the new buildings 


Telephone: TERminus 4473/5 Peace News 


5 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, London, N.1 
N. AMERICAN OFFICE: C/G AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
160 NORTH 18TH STREET. PHILADELPHIA 2. PA 


16th January, 1964 


Dear Friend, 


Let's be frank with one another. Over the past two years I have met 
the movement in most parts of Britain.Campaign Caravan has been able to get 
pretty close to the opinions of people, and has had better opportunities 
than most for finding out what impact our activities are making. 


Six years ago the great "Aldermaston" initiative for Britain to lead 
the world towards disarmament caught the public imagination. It had 
political triumphs; it had moral triumphs too as demonstrators went to 
prison rather than call off their resistance to nuclear policies. Eminent 
people have joined in, world leaders have applauded, the movement has 
become international: vigils in Washington and Moscow, great marches in 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, and all the time the call to ‘ban the bomb' 
and 'stop the tests" growing in many parts of the world into an indignant 
repudiation of all that diminishes and humiliates mankind. Racial 
intolerance, colonialism, the deprived nations, political oppression, penal 
barbarities, war and violence in all their hideous guises: in the last six 
years world awareness and world action on all these issues has made solid 
and sometimes sensational progress. 


But I began by calling for frankness, and frankness compels me to say 
that today I am concerned about the state of the movement. We have a 
mountain of work to do; too many people in Britain are waiting for the 
General Election, as if it's somehow going to do our job. There is a welcome 
easing in world tension, yet are we forgetting how few problems have been 
solved? 


The movement has to rethink its policies and perhaps reshape its 
priorities. And I therefore want to give an unashamed plug for a most 
important factor for greater awareness and forward thinking on our problems. 


I need not tell ‘Peace News' readers that it is the paper itself to 
which I refer. Its convictions and its courage are important to us all. 
Its contribution to creating the momentum of the last six years makes me 
confident that it can and will illuminate the future too. 


To do this it needs at least twice as many readers, and you personally 
could be winning them. It needs our unstinted subsidy to maintain and extend 
its service to the international movement. In fund-raising it helps itself 
more ingeniously than most. But it does So much, and at least £10,000 is 
needed to avoid a loss when its financial year ends in two weeks’ time. 
Readers' generosity has already provided over £3,000, and Christmas card 
and bookshop proceeds may add a further £5,000. 


So please send right away to Clare Annesley, the paper's treasurer, a 
handsome gift towards that final £2,000. Send "Peace News’ speeding forward 
with confidence to serve and stimulate us all in 1964. 


Thanking you for responding to this appeal—and good campaigning to 
all peacemakers in the year ahead. 


Yours sincerely, 


Please make out your contribution to PEACE NEWS, and address it to 
CLARE ANNESLEY, 5 CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON N.1. 


In reply to George Clark's letter of January 16, I enclose a 
contribution of £ to help clear the Peace News Fund deficit. 
Yours sincerely, 
wo ccccccccccccccccsccccccscccccses (NAME) 


AdGrOSSeccoccceccccvcccccveccccccccescccccccccccceuvcsscesccccccccees 
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INDIA AND 
THE NAGAS 


“Nagaland,” as it was constituted the 
sixteenth state of the Indian Union in 
June, 1962, is actually only a limited 
part of Naga-inhabited territory. Pre- 
viously it was known as “Naga Hills - 
Tuensang Area,” and even this unit was 
only constituted a “centrally adminis- 
tered area,” under India’s Ministry of 
External Affairs, on December 1, 1957. 
Within this limited area of 6,236 square 
miles there are only about six Naga 
tribes numbering approximately 400,000 
people. But associated Naga tribes (an- 
thropologists differ as to which among 
the many tribes should be defined as 
Nagas) are scattered over a much wider 
area of North-East India - into the North 
East Frontier Area and over the boun- 
dary into Burma. 


Taking this wider definition, then - and 
in their pro-Naga sympathies and anti- 
Indian attitude this is the more realistic 
definition - there are approximately one 
million Nagas, scattered through six- 
teen different tribes. Some of these are 
“subject Nagas” and some are “ free 
Nagas.” This is only the beginning of 
the confusion which bedevils the Naga 
problem. For the “subject Nagas” are 
those who came under Britain’s juris- 
diction after military annexation of a 
limited part of the Naga territory in 
1879, while the “free Nagas” are those 
who continued to roam the adjoining 
territory of the eastern part of the 
NEFA and north-west Burma territory 
outside of anyone’s jurisdiction. 


But between 1929, when the Simon Com- 
mission visited India to investigate 
Indian constitutional reform, and 1947, 
when India gained its independence, the 


representatives of both the “subject 
Nagas” and “ free Nagas ” demanded to 
be left out of any arrangement with 
India, as they were not Indians. This 
was clearly stated by the twenty repre- 
sentative Nagas who signed the memor- 
andum presented to the Simon Commis- 
sion, and it was thus understood by the 
members of the Simon Commission when 
they reported back to London. 


It is important to recall, in the light of 
India’s present policy of forcibly sup- 
pressing the Nagas, that the Indian Con- 
gress leaders supported the 1930s Naga 
revolt against Britain. At that time Mr. 
Nehru sent encouraging messages to the 
Naga woman leader of the revolt, 
Gaidiliu. 

But, with Indian independence imminent 
in 1947, the Nagas wanted the Indians 
even less than they wanted the British. 
However, while some were in favour of 
complete Naga independence immedi- 
ately, others supported a proposal for a 
ten-year agreement with India, and a 
majority of these “moderates” on the 
Naga National Council (the Naga policy- 
making body based on their village and 
tribal councils), voted in favour of this 
approach. On February 2, 1947, the 
Naga National Council formally demand- 
ed an interim government for a period 
of ten years, at the end of which the 
Nagas would choose their own form of 
government. 


The preamble to the agreement stated: 
“That the right of the Nagas to de- 
velop themselves according to their 
freely expressed wishes is recognised 
... The general principle is accepted 
that what the Naga National Council 


Nagaland was formally inaugurated as the sixteenth state of India on 
December 1, 1963, although the legal steps which made this possible 
were taken 18 months earlier. On December 5 Mr A. Z. Phizo, President 
of the Naga National Council, a group which opposes the incorporation 
of Nagaland into the Indian Union, issued a statement in London in 
which he said that the struggle for Naga independence was still being 
carried on “ by the people of Free Nagaland ” and that the fight would 
continue “until there is an honourable settlement.” The Daily Tele- 
graph reported on December 2 that “a hard core of Nagas still fight 
on in the jungles against the Indian Army.” Meanwhile the Indian 
Government has agreed to give safe conduct to Mr Phizo to go to India 
for talks with Mr Shilu Ao, the Chief Minister of Nagaland. Mr Phizo 
accepted this offer, although at the time this article went to press there 
was some confusion about the conditions under which the talks were 
to take place and Mr Phizo was still in London. 

What is the dispute between the Indian Government and the Naga 
National Council about? Is the NNC a genuine national independence 
movement or is it a minority group of rebels with little support among 


the Naga people? 


In this article George Patterson outlines the background to the Naga 
question, describes the course of the fighting between the Nagas and 
the Indian Government, and proposes a solution to the dispute. Mr 
Patterson has made a careful study of the Naga question and has 
written extensively on Asian politics. He is author of “ Peking versus 
Delhi,” which is reviewed on page 8 of this issue. 

This article was sent in advance to the Indian High Commission in 
London and they were invited to comment on it. Their comment was: 
“We have carefully considered your kind offer and have come to 
the decision that it would be inappropriate for this High Commission 
to reply to the many inaccuracies and baseless allegations in Mr 
Patterson’s article.” They pointed to no specific inaccuracy in the 


article. 


is prepared to pay for, the Naga 
National Council should control.” 


Judiciary, agriculture, tax, education and 
legislature all came under the super- 
vision and control of the Naga National 
Council, in the provisional terms of the 
ten-year agreement, with Indian ap- 
proval. But the negotiations broke down 
over “clause nine,” which said: 


“The Governor of Assam, as_ the 
Agent of the Indian Union, will have 
a special responsibility for a period of 
ten years to ensure the due observ- 
ance of the agreement; at the end of 
this period the Naga National Council 
will be asked whether the above 
agreement is to be extended for a 
further period or a new agreement 
regarding the future of the Naga 
people arrived at.” 


This was an acceptable basis for dis- 
cussion to some of the Nagas, but in 
conversation with Indian leaders they 
were given to understand that what it 
actually implied was that they would 
always remain in some form of associa- 
tion with the Indian Union. This came 
as a shock to the moderates who had 
acepted the agreement in all sincerity 
as envisaging ultimate Naga independ- 
ence, and they construed this ambiguity 
us a deliberate Indian plot to enslave 
them. 


At a special meeting of the Naga Nation- 
al Council it was decided to approach 
Mahatma Gandhi and appeal to him, and 
a nine-man delegation went to Delhi on 
July 19, 1947. Gandhi at first tried to 
persuade the Naga delegation to join 
the Indian Union, and promised them 


that India would never use force against 
them as they feared, but when they were 
still suspicious, he is reported in the 
official records as stating: 


“Nagas have every right to become 
independent. We did not want to live 
under the domination of the British 
and they are now leaving us. I want 
you to feel that India is yours, that 
this city of Delhi is yours. I feel that 
Naga Hills is mine just as much as it 
is yours. But if you say that it is not 
mine, the matter must stop there. I 
believe in the brotherhood of man, 
but I do not believe in force and 
forced unions. If you do not wish to 
join the Union of India nobody wilt 
force you to do that. ...I will ask 
them to shoot me first before one 
Naga is shot.” 
No agreement was reached, and on 
August 14, 1947 the Naga National 
Council proclaimed the independence of 
Nagaland. 
Because it was not a major problem to 
India at that time - the area was remote, 
the people obscure - the Indian Govern- 
ment made leisurely offers, the Nagas 
rejected them; India built hospitals, 
roads, and schools, the Nagas would not 
use them; India sent out administrators 
and armed police, the Nagas would not 
obey them. In short, for several years 
the Nagas - former head-hunters but 
after a century of Baptist preaching 
over 60% Christian - practised India’s 
own passive resistance against India at, 
ironically, Gandhi’s request. 
In 1955 the patience of the Nagas ended 
and fighting began. There had been 
several incidents, accusations of rape, 
brutalities and murder committed by 
Indians, appeals to the United Nations 
which went unattended, culminating in 
a final episode when the Indians publicly 
dishonoured two highly respected Naga 
chiefs by exposing their dead bodies in 
a public square, sparking the Nagas into 
revolt. From that time there has been 
an increasing and bitter war. 
India, shaken by the near-defeat of the 
Assam Rifles by the Nagas at the siege 
of Kohima in 1956, sent in regular units 
of the army - Gurkhas and Sikhs - and 
as the fighting has increased in severity 
and scope these have been reinforced, 
until there are now 40,000 regular Indian 
Army troops, according to Indian official 
sources. The Nagas claim, however, that 
this is a gross underestimate and that 
the total number of Indian personnel 
throughout the area - troops, armed 
police and civilian administration under 
military supervision - is nearer 200,000. 
In 1956 the Indian Government selected 
some Nagas working in Indian Govern- 
ment service and, with other Nagas who 
were prepared to accept union with 
India, formed a “ moderate” Naga party 
to oppose the policies of the “extremist” 
Naga National Council who were de 
manding full independence. This “mond 
erate”’ group became known as the 
“Naga Peoples Convention,” taking its 
name from the annual gathering of the 
Nagas. From 1956 to 1959 this group 
was merely an empty facade, the Indian 
Government making no serious attempt 


Nava rebel soldiers guard an 
Indian Air Force DC3 which was 
shot down in 1960. 
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to give it any power. But as the Naga 
revolt spread, and many respected Nagas 
began to defect to the Naga National 
Council the Indian Government was 
forced to expand the administration of 
the Naga Peoples’ Convention and to 
give it more local powers, in order to 
hold on to some measure of control in 
the area. 


The Government of India continued to 
have difficulties as the NPC, with in- 
creasing powers, began passing resolu- 
tions which were not to the liking of 
the central government. At times India 
found itself seriously embarrassed when 
the NPC came perilously close to de- 
manding independence. Also, the NPC 
members, not having been elected by the 
Naga people, were not recognised by the 
Nagas in their tribal councils; and, fin- 
ally, wherever the NPC representatives 
go, they have to have the protection of 
the Indian Army. Yet even this puppet 
body was, as recently as January, 1962, 
on the point of breaking up because 
more than half of them wanted to have 
talks with the “rebel” NNC to decide 
on the future of the Nagas. 


The President of the Naga National 
Council is a remarkable Naga known as 
A. Z. Phizo. He came from the warrior 
Angami tribe of Nagas, and was fanatic- 
ally committed to the cause of Naga 
independence. His youth was spent in 
the company of the revolutionary 
Gaidiliu and, when she was captured 
and imprisoned by the British authori- 
ties, he fled to Burma. While there, he 
first of all joined with the fierce Bengali 
revolutionary Subhas Chandra Bose, in 
an attempt to win Naga independence 
from Britain, then, later he worked with 
the Japanese - on the same quest for in- 
dependence. He and his brother were 
almost the only Nagas to go over to the 
Japanese, for the Nagas as a race re- 
mained, not only incredibly loyal to 
Britain, but contributed to the war effort 
to such an extent that it is officially on 
record that the “war in Burma could 
not have been won without them.” 


With the ending of the war, and the in- 
dependence of India imminent, Phizo 
returned to Naga territory and warned 
his countrymen that they were in danger 
of being handed over to India. The 
Naga leaders, who had worked with 
British officials and had received assur- 
ance that their interests would be looked 
after, were reluctant to accept this, and 
they advised a “wait and see” policy. 
It was this “moderate” group which 
was in the ascendant in 1947-1950, until 
they were convinced that Britain had 
indeed betrayed them and left them in 
the hands of an intensely disliked 
Indian administration. Phizo was then 
asked to be President of the NNC and 
to recover Naga independence, and from 
that time there has developed the mili- 
tant policy, dubbed “extremist” by 
India. 

The NNC attracted both the older, 
established Naga elders and the fiery 
activist youth, so that between them they 
appealed to all sections of the Naga 


people. The “Naga Home Guard,” 
formed to defend Naga interests, was 
recruited from, and trained by, Naga 
officers and men who had served with 
distinction in the British and Indian 
armies. Their former training was adap- 
ted to the mountain and jungle terrain 
in which they were outlawed, guns were 
either bought, captured or made; and 
tactics were conceived and executed with 
skill and precision by youthful com- 
manders hardened in the field. 


At the head of the army was another 
remarkable Naga, “General” Kaito, at 
the time of the siege of Kohima only 24 
years of age. A quiet, diffident and 
attractive Sema Naga, it is due to his 
unsparing demand for efficiency in train- 
ing and performance that the Naga 
“rebels ’’ have been able to carry on a 
full-scale war with India for eight years 
while building up their own armed 
strength to a claimed 40,000. 


From 1956 the Indian Government has 
refused permission to all journalists - 
Western and Indian - to visit the area. 
An Indian - escorted - press party was 
allowed to go to Kohima, on the out- 
skirts of Nagaland, in January, 1961, 
but its movements were strictly super- 
vised. The only sources of information 
are therefore official statements from 
New Delhi - based upon reports of feud- 
ing military and political administrators 
- and the plentiful statements issued by 
the Naga National Council and _ the 
“Federal Government of Free Naga- 
land,” the name by which the rebel, or 
patriot, government is known. 


In 1958 the President of the Naga 
National Council disappeared, and then 
arrived in England in 1960. He said 
that he had come to appeal to Britain 
as a former friendly conqueror and ally 
to help the Nagas in putting a stop to 
the killings and atrocities committed by 
the Indian Army; to protest at India’s 
continued military occupation of Naga 
territory against the will of the Naga 
people; and to help set up an independ- 
ent and impartial investigation of his 
claims and charges. He claimed that 
since fighting began in 1955, 70,000 
Nagas had been killed, over 100,000 were 
in concentration camps, and that 500 
villages and 150 churches had been des- 
troyed. Then, because he felt he was 
not getting help fast enough alone, he 
sent for some Nagas to join him before 
he went on to the United Nations. 


On January 18-20, 1962, the Nagaland 
“Interim Body,” as the Indian-sponsored 
Naga administration is known, held a 
special occasion. The Indian papers 
Statesman and Times of India both 
stated that the “members were deeply 
divided on the issue of entering into 
negotiation with the hostiles.” 

This crisis was survived by strong 
Indian pressure on the recalcitrant 
Nagas on the “Interim Body ” and a bill 
to create a Naga state - the sixteenth 
state in the Indian Union - from the 
““Naga Hills Tuensang Area” only, was 
introduced in the Indian Parliament. 
At the same time it was pointed out that 


any change in the existing political and 
administrative set-up in ‘‘ Nagaland” 
would “ have to await a general election 
after the law and order situation had 
returned to normal.” 

When the “Interim Body” of Nagaland 
- the present de facto legislative assem- 
bly - met to consider the draft Nagaland 
Bill from June 1-13, 1962, it passed two 
resolutions disagreeing with its provi- 
sions. One, “the financial arrangements 
needed revision as regards the federal 
responsibility of the Governor with 
respect to Nagaland finance so as to in- 
vest the state government of Nagaland 
with full financial powers”; two, the 
special responsibility of the Governor 
“to be revised and amended in the light 
of the changed law and order situation 
to enable the government of Nagaland 
to function effectively by exercising con- 
trol over public order and police... .” 
These resolutions were ignored by the 
government of India, which still retained 
control over finance and law and order 
when the Bill was passed through both 
houses of the Indian Parliament. In 
London Mr. Phizo denounced India’s 
right to pass any Bill regarding Nagas. 
When the Sino-Indian war broke out in 
the NEFA, Mr. Phizo offered a cease- 
fire to India. He proposed that the hos- 
tilities between them should be brought 
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Left: Naga soldiers in camp; below, 
Mr A. Z. Phizo, President of the 
Naga National Council. The photos 
on these two pages were taken by 
Gavin Young, and are reproduced 
from his pamphlet, “The Nagas, 
an unknown war,” published by the 
Naga National Council in 1962. 


to a halt in the face of a common 
danger, and that the Naga “free” army 
should function as a_ guerilla force 
against China on India’s eastern flank. 
The political dispute could wait until 
later, but he insisted that free elections 
should be held to “ determine the wishes 
of the Naga people” when the war be- 
tween India and China had ceased. 


Mr. Phizo received no reply to his pro- 
posals, and when hostilities between the 
two large nations had ceased, India 
again put more troops into Naga terri- 
tory to secure a military solution. When 
this merely incensed the Naga people 
into more counter-attacks, the Indian 
Government announced the offer of a 
“two months’ amnesty” at the end of 
which, if the rebels had not come over 
“to be rehabilitated as normal citizens ” 
the Indian Government would be forced 
to take yet more rigorous action which 
would include “re-modelling of villages” 
or removing of some 300,000 of the Naga 


population into guarded camps. It was 


admitted by Indian military and political 
personnel that this would add to the 
already considerable bitterness and 
opposition - but that there was no alter- 
native. 


My own opinion is that the Naga prob- 
lem cannot be settled in isolation. There 
is no doubt that the majority of the 
Naga people support the policy of com- 
plete independence, which is_ neither 
realistic nor acceptable to India. Nor 
can India make any more “ concessions ” 
to either ‘‘ rebel” Nagas or “ puppet” 
Nagas without considerable embarrass- 
ment and opposition. But as the Naga 
revolt spreads among the surrounding 
tribes - as it is doing at an ominously 
quickening tempo - from the North East 
Frontier Agency to East Pakistan and 
Burma, it only requires a large influx 
of arms and ammunition from China or 
elsewhere to face India with an insol- 
uble problem. 


A possible solution, therefore, lies in 
the concept of a “confederation of 
Himalayan states.” China has been 
actively pursuing this proposal among 
the border peoples of Nepal, Sikkim, 
Bhutan and Nagaland. As China has 
proposed it, of course, it is unacceptable 
to India, but if Tibet and NEFA were 
added, the advantages and disadvantages 
would cancel each other out. This 
would require imaginative diplomacy, 
but the concept is as feasible as ‘“ Malay- 
sia,’ would provide a viable buffer 
grouping between two dangerously an- 
tagonistic states, and could bring at least 
a temporary peace to an _ explosive 
trouble spot in Asia. 
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ACTION RESEARCH 


Among people who are concerned to get 
things done “research” is beginning to 
have an almost suspect character, and 
the very word a synonym for cloistered 
inactivity. Nevertheless, real research 
is indispensable if we are to solve the 
problems of war and peace. 


The average campaigner has his living 
to earn and any number of other respon- 
sibilities to attend to on top of “the 
good old cause.” Original thinking re- 
quires several hours a day concentrating 
on the subject in hand. Given those con- 
ditions there is nothing extraordinary 
about originality. It is largely a matter 
of discovering the questions. The ans- 
wers are much easier to come by. How- 
ever the fact remains that the non- 
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availability of time inevitably cuts down 
the average campaigner’s prospects of 
original thinking. 


Then the professional, the full-timer, 
what of him? He or she tends to be- 
come immersed in the problems of 
organisation, and this will usually cut 
out the possibility of sustained work on 
ideas. Furthermore, research is usually 
based on a firm engagement to work for 
a period of at least three to four years, 
and the individual needs this kind of 
security if he is to set out to do some- 
thing ambitious and is actually to do it. 
But there is little of this kind of secur- 
ity in present appointments in the move- 
ment. We have a very considerable 
turnover. 


Many of us have heen working on 
various problems for a long time, but 
they are difficult and unresolved. We 
can, of course, try to muddle through 
as we have in the past. To date there 
has been no alternative. But the self- 
evident scale of the problems and their 
increasing urgency surely require us 
today to devise new methods of resolu- 
tion. 


The key, I think, is to end the divorce 
between research and action, and to end 
it in the very person and method of the 
research worker himself. : 

I am suggesting that we need an entirely 
new approach - that of action research. 
The action research worker lives on a 
grant like any traditional research 


Conflict in the Himalayas 


Peking versus Delhi, by George N. Pat- 
terson. (Faber and Faber, 35s.) 


George Patterson is an authority on the 
Tibetan revolt against Communist China. 
His new book deals with wider issues: 
the conflict which developed during the 
fifties between China and India. He 
attacks Mr Nehru’s policy of “ dynamic 
neutralism ” as one which takes no 
account of the grim intransigence of 
China, and sympathises with such Indian 
politicians as J. B. Kripalani who have 
been in bitter opposition to Nehru’s re- 
cognition of Chinese sovereignty in 
Tibet. In particular, he considers that 
Nehru was seriously misled about the 
direction of Chinese policy by his some- 
time ambassador in Peking, Sardar 
Panikkar. 

The main weakness of the book is that 
Patterson seldom brings out adequately 
the context in which policy decisions 
were taken. He seems to think that 
Indian diplomatic activity in the winter 
of 1950-51 (when the USA pressed the 
UN to brand China as an aggressor) was 
a calculated attempt to “ project India 
on to the international scene as the voice 
of “uncommitted Asia’ seeking media- 
tion and peace.” Such a view ignores 
the highly-charged atmosphere of the 
time, and the anxiety of many nations’ 
diplomats (Canadian and British as well 
as Indian) to keep communications open 
between China and the UN. Or again, 
the possibility of American intervention 
in Tibet during the Korean war is cer- 
tainly mentioned, but is not given much 
weight at points in the discussion where 


it is specially relevant: for example, 
when considering the motives behind 
Nehru’s acceptance of Chinese suzer- 
ainty over Tibet in October 1950. 


Moreover, for a book which professes to 
discuss Indian foreign policy, there is 
extraordinarily little about relations 
with Pakistan. J. B. Kripalani is men- 
tioned as the spokesman of a spirited 
policy against China; he was also at one 
time the spokesman of an _ equally 
spirited policy against Pakistan - Pakis- 
tan which treats all agreements like 
scraps of paper, indulges in a propa- 
ganda of hate and fanaticism against 
India and the Hindus, and has ambitions 
to possess the whole of Bengal and 
Assam, and the Punjab. (See Kripa- 
lani’s weekly paper Vigil for March 25, 
1950.) 

Few outside observers would care to 
assert that Kripalani was wiser than 
Nehru over the conduct of relations 
with Pakistan. I suppose that the ortho- 
dox Anglo-American comment would be 
that Nehru’s conciliatory approach was 
appropriate in this case, but not in deal- 
ing with China. If so, this was in part 
due to the failure of a basic aim of 
Indian foreign policy in the fifties: to 
get China integrated into the interna- 
tional community. Whoever was at fault 
here, it certainly wasn’t Nehru. 

But granted that India has got herself 
into a difficult position, the fact remains 
that she will have to re-think her whole 
policy towards China, and here Patter- 
son’s book has a genuine contribution to 
make. His central concern is still with 


the peoples of the Himalayas; and one 
of the points which emerges from a 
reading of his book is that these peoples 
have a common interest in resisting the 
encroachments of the giant states of 
India and China. If China has her Tibet, 
India has her Nagaland. India’s treat- 
ment of the Nagas has not been so ruth- 
less as China’s treatment of Tibet, but 
in both cases one observes a fundamen- 
tal conflict of interest between the 
densely-populated plains and the more 
backward hill-country. 


Thus, Patterson makes clear that work- 
ing conditions in the tea-gardens of Dar- 
jeeling and Assam have deteriorated, in 
part because of higher taxation from the 
central government, which has encour- 
aged get-rich-quick methods among tea- 
planters. There has also been a high 
rate of unemployment. It is not surpris- 
ing that discontent should be wide- 
spread, and that there should be support 
for creating an autonomous hill area, 
not directly governed from the plains. 

As things stand at present, this serves 
to increase Chinese influence in north- 
east India. Patterson argues, however, 
that India should make it her policy to 
promote the autonomy of the Himalayan 
region. This would mean that she would 
have to withdraw from Darjeeling, the 
North-East Frontier Agency, Nagaland, 
ete. It would mean that China would 
have to withdraw from Tibet. It is hard 
to imagine India and China doing any 
such thing; but it might come to seem 
attractive if the whole region proved 
ungovernable from Peking and Delhi. 


worker, but the grant does not come 
from a university and he is not asked 


to write a thesis. It is his business to 
have time to think, read, write and 
speak. He is expected to produce 
articles, memoranda, papers, letters; to 
introduce special subjects at discussions 
and (if it was within his capacity) to 
take day-schools and weekend schools. 
He carries on with his full share of 
voluntary organisational work in the 
movement (without being in the employ 
of any part of it) and is very much in 
evidence on demonstrations. It is on 
demonstrations that he faces his greatest 
test, divining what is new in what he 
sees there; the demonstration is the 
human laboratory. 


Today the argument centres on the 
nature of war, violence and tyranny and 
of their opposites, non-violence and free- 
dom. Imagination reaches out beyond 
political power-structures to devise their 
alternatives. It is an astonishing change 
and we are only beginning to work out 
its implications. It cannot be done with- 
out some full-time work. 


What I am urging is that the movement 
in all its inscrutable shapelessness 
should somehow find the means to en- 
dow a series of action-research scholar- 
ships. This would mean that unconnec- 
ted groups of individuals in different 
parts of the country would set them- 
selves the task of raising agreed sums 
to endow scholarships for agreed 
periods. They would then locate their 
researchers (if that had not been done 
in advance) and settle the arrangement. 


A scholarship for a young unmarried 
man or woman might amount to £1,750 
- an endowment for three years - and for 
the married up to twice that. 


It might be alleged that this is a propo- 
sal for a new élite. But an élite, by 
definition, is part of a centralised power- 
structure. Action research, as here pro- 
posed, is decentralised in origin so that, 
subject always to human fallibility in 
particular cases, it will not promote an 
élite. Division of labour and specialisa- 
tion are part of the healthy order of 
things. 


Peter Cadogan is a teacher. Last Novem- 
ber he resigned from the secretaryship 
of the International Sub-committee of 
the Committee of 100, and from the 
secretaryship of the East Anglian Com- 
mittee of 100. He is now editing the 
Committee of 100’s international news- 
letter, and starting work on “Staff 
Action,” the proposed association of 
teachers interested in direct action. 


BRAZIL 
from page 5 


depressed since the war, which has not 
been the case. 


Comment: American aid and investment 
are no sacrifice, but an instrument for 
obtaining considerable Brazilian riches 
and for preserving the present mono- 
polist structure of the American econ- 
omy. The capital-output ratio is quite 
irrelevant to the issue. American firms 
do not invest in Brazil in a sector with 
the average of the latter’s marginal 
capital-output ratio, and they do not 
draw their investment funds from such 
a sector of the American economy. Much 
more relevant to the firms are their 
profits in Brazil and their excess capa- 
city at home. An American business 
commission in Brazil observed that 
“profits in Brazil are normally much 
higher than in the United States. It is 
not uncommon that a factory pays for 
itself in one or two years,” - that is, 
makes a profit of 100% or 50% per year. 
These rates, however, refer only to pro- 
fit on total capital invested. Since part 
of that total represents capital borrowed 
from Brazilian sources at low cost, and 
another part re-investment of such earn- 
ings in the years following the original 
introduction of capital, it is similarly 
not uncommon that the real rate of 
earnings on American capital in Brazil 
is in the thousands of per cent per 
annum. 

Turning to the US economy, unemploy- 
ment has not fallen below 5% in several 
years and the minimum rate keeps 
rising. The excess installed capital capa- 


city of these same large export firms is 
several times that percentage, whatever 
the average marginal capital-output 
ratio may be for the economy as a whole. 
For them, export and foreign earnings 
are a necessity, not a sacrifice. And as 
the Alliance for Progress makes so emi- 
nently clear - consider, for instance, the 
public statement by three of its official 
spokesmen, including David Rockefeller, 
that the Alliance should improve condi- 
tions for American investment in Latin 
America - the purpose of US government 
aid is to pave the way for the economic 
activity of this same private US capital. 


Just as US Government purchase of sur- 
plus agricultural products and their sub- 
sequent shipment abroad as “food for 
peace” supports the increasing mono- 
polisation and therewith excess capacity 
of US agriculture, government “aid” 
money provides the credits for foreign 
purchase of increasingly monopolised 
US industry. At the same time, the 
strings attached to the money are de- 
signed to maintain or improve the politi- 
cal and economic climate abroad for this 
same US economic activity. That also 
explains the tying of loans to purchases 
of US goods. For real goods could he 
transferred through multilateral trade, 
if the US Government did not wish to 
avoid helping Brazil to trade more with 
Western Europe - let alone with the 
socialist countries. And the development 
of US _ balance-of-payment difficulties 
only increases these same American 
needs. 


Gains and losses from trade 

Brazil: The terms of trade have been 
turning to the disadvantage of Brazil. 
Between 1955 and 1961, the prices paid 
for Brazilian products have fallen con- 


siderably, and the prices of American 
exports have risen. The result has been 
a loss to Brazil greater than the total 
of all aid since the Second World War. 


United States: The argument of the 
Brazilian Embassy about the terms of 
trade is mistaken. In less professional 
circles, these price changes are described 
as a “process of exploitation” by the 
industrialised countries, especially the 
United States. Had the Brazilian Em- 
bassy chosen 1947-1949, instead of the 
high price 1950-1953 base, it would have 
come to the opposite conclusion. In 
each decade since 1920 the terms of 
trade were worse for Brazil, and only in 
the decade 1950s were they better, than 
at present. One might equally well talk 
of ‘presents’’ made to Brazil in the 
twelve years since 1950. The majority 
of serious students are highly sceptical 
of long-term generalisations about ten- 
dencies inherent in the terms of trade. 
Regarding the question, ‘“‘ Are coffee 
prices today too low?’’, simply as econo- 
mists we would have to answer, “No.” 
The idea that the industrialised nations 
in a certain sense “owe” the nations 
who export primary commodities a cer- 
tain level of terms of trade seems neither 
reasonable nor desirable. There is no 
conspiracy to deteriorate the terms of 
trade. On the contrary, competition to 
sell is greater than ever. 


Comment: Brazil and other poorer 
countries are falling increasingly behind 
the already industrialised ones. The 
economic relations between the two, 
taken as a whole, are quite evidently a 
contributing, if not the crucial, factor in 
this loss by the underdeveloped, raw 
materials exporters. The countries 
which were able to avoid or break this 
relation have also been able to avoid 


this loss. If in the 1930s and 1940s the 
terms of trade were less favourable to 
Brazil, this was in good part due to the 
depression and the war and because 
Latin America generally acceded to 
American pleas to keep raw materials 
prices lower than they might have been, 
as their contribution to the war effort. 
The higher prices in the years 1950-1953 
were, of course, due to the Korean War, 
during which this same American ideo- 
logical argument carried less weight 
abroad; and since that time these prices 
have indeed fallen again. It seems diffi- 
cult, thus, to accept the thesis that the 
prices of the 1950s constituted a gift to 
Brazil. 

Instead, serious economists can demon- 
strate that the terms of trade, as part of 
the economic relationship taken as a 
whole, are too low, even at their highest, 
to prevent the exploitation and permit 
the development of Brazil and other 
poorer countries. Thus, the idea that the 
developed countries owe something to 
the underdeveloped ones seems quite 
reasonable and desirable unless one still 
wishes to advance the argument that 
“the hidden hand” regulates economic 
relationships. This is an argument long 
used to hide the fact that the general 
standard of living in Brazil, and in al- 
most all other poor countries, was higher 
before they became entangled in the 
relationship of “trade,” “aid” and es- 
pecially of ‘“‘ foreign investment ” than it 
is today. Moreover, not competition, but 
monopoly and cartels protected by supra- 
states such as the European Common 
Market, NATO, the petroleum industry, 
etc., and of course rising prices, are the 
trend in the industrialised world today. 
And these arrangements most certainly 
are conspiratorial and prejudicial to the 
underdeveloped world. 


_c- 
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South Africa: population versus apartheid 


The recently issued official population 
figures for South Africa reveal “ - - . the 
gigantic problems facing South Africa 
in the implementation of the Nationalist 
Government’s apartheid policy . . .” re- 
ported the Johannesburg Sunday Times 
on January 5, after its reporters had 
interviewed sociologists and politicians. 
They said, with one exception, that: 


“The population figures showed con- 
clusively that South Africa was a 


multi-racial country, (that) trying to 
separate the races was an impossible 
task and that, so far, all efforts to do 
so had failed.” 


From 1951 to 1960 the African urban 
population increased by over one million 
or £5% despite the attempts of the 
Government to reverse this trend. The 
driit of Europeans to the towns was 
creating ‘its own problems, as_ the 
authorities pointed out. The number of 


Resort desegregated 
by holiday invasion 


Thousands of Africans and a smaller 
number of “Coloureds” invaded the 
South African Cape holiday resort of 
Muizenburg on New Year’s Day and on 
the following day. The Johannesburg 
Sunday Times reported on January 9 
that when this non-violent “ invasion 

took place, “ apartheid broke down com- 
pletely.” A Cape Town city councillor 
told the Sunday Times that municipal 
officials estimated that 15,000 Africans 
and several thousands of “ Coloureds 

camped in Muizenburg itself on New 
Neen eee aan 


Borneo: 
Indonesia’s 


VIE d British t ow 
en thousan ritish troops are n 
Sees along the jungle frontier be- 
tween the Malaysian and Indonesian 
parts of Borneo, to defend it against the 
alleged infiltration of Indonesian gueril- 
las. The following account of the Indo- 
nesian point of view is by Malcolm Cald- 
well, who writes: “It seems to me 
{mnortant, with war hysteria being 
whipped up about Malaysia, that the 
other side should be heard.” ; 
Great resentment is being expressed in 
Indonesia and Indonesian circies abroad 
at the “ provocative ” British action in 
sending out reinforcements to our troops 
currently engaged in Borneo combating 
guerillas there. The guerillas are alleged 
to have infiltrated into the northern, 
Malaysian, part of the island from Indo- 
nesian Borneo, or to have been trained 
and supplied by the Indonesians. 
It is pointed out that, although the 
British forces in Borneo are _ out- 
numbered by the local population and 
dwarfed by the terrain, in fact there are 
already three times as many British 
troops in the border area as there are 
Indonesian regulars. Attention is also 
drawn to the fact that while it is quite 
true, as widely reported in the British 
press, that President Sukarno of Indo- 
nesia has called for the “crushing” of 
Malaysia, he has also emphasised that 
this must not be by force, but by a con- 
frontation involving economic and other 
means short of war. This has been 
studiously ignored in the West. 
Official Indonesian policy is not to shoot 
first along the border, except in the 
case of armed intrusion into Indonesian 
territory. It would be impossible to say 
with any certainty in the majority of 
border-line cases which party was the 
aggressor and which was the “ag- 
grieved”, considering the circumstances 
which prevail along the 900-mile border 
of jungle and uncharted mountains be- 
tween the Malaysian and Indonesian 
parts of Borneo. J 
Indonesians reply to allegations that 
their planes are violating Malaysian air- 
space by challenging the Malaysians to 
shoot one down and prove their charge. 
Finally, to insinuations that all opposi- 
tion to Malaysia inside Malaya and 
Singapore is “Indonesian-inspired” or 
“Communist-inspired”, Indonesians point 
out that among the opponents of the 
Federation are the extreme right-wing 
Pan-Malayan Islamic Party, and some 
{ndividual members of Tunku Abdul 
Rahman’s own party - the United Malaya 
National Organisation. 


ACTION FOR TERRY CHANDLER 


Sunday, 19 January, 2.15 assemble 
Speakers Corner. March to Wandsworth 
Prison via Underground, Tottenham 
Court Road to Clapham South (NOT 
Clapham Common). For further inform- 
ation ring BAY 5234. 


Year’s Day; he commented: 
“Tt would have been explosive to try 
to enforce apartheid in Muizenburg 
then. We would have required an 
army to separate the races.” 
Africans, ‘‘Coloured” and Europeans 
used the roundabouts, carnival cars, 
trampolines and other facilities, and 
thousands of Africans picnicked in the 
basin of the holiday pavilion. On New 
Year’s Day, Africans took over the whole 
of the resort up to the pavilion and a 
mile-long stretch of beach. Cafés were 
invaded and in at least one Africans sat 
side by side with Europeans waiting to 
be served. They promenaded openly 
next to Europeans and there was mixed 
bathing, only two small areas being left 
for exclusively European use. “ The rest 
of Muizenburg,” said the Sunday Times, 
“‘was multi-racial.” 
The Cape Town City Council has allo- 
cated holiday areas for Africans and 
“Coloured”, but they preferred this 
resort, since the rail fare to beaches 
allocated to them cost “ much more than 
most of them could afford” and since, 
in any case they preferred Muizenburg. 
The Cape Town Amenities Committee 
chairman said that by 1964, the council 
will have spent 500,000 rands on the 
development of “Coloured” beaches and 
that an area had been set aside for 
Africans. Only 20% of the Cape Town 
budget for amenities is spent on non- 
Europeans. According to the latest census 
statistics, there are more “ Coloureds” 
in the Cape Town municipal area than 
Europeans and the number of Africans 
has remained “more or less static” 
despite Government efforts to remove 
them from the Western Province. 


whites on the “platteland” decreased 
by 26,377 or 45%. 

The overwhelming problems facing 
local government authorities working 
within the Government’s apartheid poli- 
cies were indicated by Patrick Lewis, 
chairman of the Non-European Affairs 
Committee of Johannesburg City Coun- 
cil, who said: 


“ Although influx control and repatria- 
tion of foreign Africans is being car- 
ried out rigorously, Johannesburg’s 
African population increased in nine 
years by 32.3%. 
“Although the Johannesburg Council 
has extended African housing to cover 
all the available ground reasonably 
close to Johannesburg, the further 
housing developments are already 16 
miles outside the city. Further ex- 
tensions are impracticable - yet this 
is the area in which we may build. 
“Even now we are short of adequate 
housing accommodation - and about 
2,000 houses a year must be built to 
accommodate those already in the 
area.” 
Professor O. J. M. Wagner, described by 
the Sunday Times as “one of South 
Africa’s leading sociologists’, said that 
the influx of Africans into the towns 
could lead to increased racial tensions in 


the context of apartheid; he went on: 
«|. whether the politicians want it or 
not, we are moving more and more into 
the area of integration.” | 
A United Party MP, Mr J. W. Higgerty, 
said that the figures showed decisively 
that South Africa was a multi-racial 
country and that the population report 
“gives the complete lie to apartheid”: 
“Tt shows that economic laws are 
operating despite and in opposition to 
the Government’s policy of separate 
development.” 
Of the drift of Europeans from the 
“ plattelands ” to the towns, Mr Higgerty 
said that it created an imbalance be 
tween town and country from the econo- 
mic viewpoint, that it included too many 
young people and that it had been ac- 
celerated by many bad farming seasons. 
Professor Wagner said that many of 
those moving to the towns did not have 
the education or training to equip them 
in an industrial society and that this 
could lead to much unrest. 
South Africa’s population showed the 
following increase from May, 1951 to 
September, 1960: 
Whites: 2,641.689 to 3,088.492. 
Coloured: 1.103.016 to 1.509,258. 
Asiatics: 366.664 to 477,125. 
Natives: 8&560.083 to 10.927.922. 
Total: 12,671,452 to 16,002,797. 


Indian marchers arrive 
at White House 


John Papworth reports from Washing- 
ton: On Monday, January 6, Satish 
Kumar and E. P. Menon arrived at the 
gate of the White House in Washington, 
thus completing the march from Delhi 
to Moscow and Washington which they 
began on June 1, 1962. They began it 
partly in response to the call made by 
Bertrand Russell in his trial in 1961, 
when he urged people to act for peace 
for themselves, not to leave things to 
politicians. Apart from sea-journeys, an 
airlift in a snowbound part of Russia 
and a deportation journey from Paris 
to Dover, they have done their journey 
on foot. Their resolution neither to 
carry nor to accept money ensured that 
their dependence on local good will was 
complete and that their primary objec- 
tive of making contact with people was 
achieved. 


The two Indians say their arrival at the 
White House is merely the end of the 
first phase of their work and they are 
now planning a lecture tour of the US 
and Canada, protests to the French 
Embassy about France’s nuclear plans, 
on which General de Gaulle spoke in his 
New Year speech, a peace march from 
Tokyo to Nagasaki and a good will visit 
to China. 


On the last stage of their journey fo 
Washington, they experienced much 
hostility from people telling them what 
to do with their leafiets, blaring their 
car horns or _ yelling imprecations. 


Though this was more than matched by 
friendly gestures and generosity, it was 
the first time that the marchers had 
experienced such hostility since they 
left New York. 


GUERILLA HUNT IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


DES = BR A 
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A Vietnamese farmer is kicked on the head (left) as he lies on the ground, then 
pulled up and threatened with a knife (above) by a South Vietnamese soldier 
during a recent raid by Government troops on a village west of Saigon, where 


Viet Cong guerillas were believed to 


be hiding. The farmer was beaten for 


allegedly giving false information about the movements of the Viet Cong rebels 


and thus allowing them to escape. 


(Associated Press photos.) 
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Julie Fancy 


A REAL-LIFE TEXTBOOK 


“In a nutshell: school was a necessary evil, the subjects taught were 


boring and irrelevant, and teachers, they were Endsville squared 


1»? 
, 


So wrote A. D. S. Caldwell in an article on his pupils’ reaction to the 
Newsom Report which appeared in Peace News on December 13. What 
was needed to make school more meaningful and interesting to the 
children, Mr Caldwell concluded, was “a pioneering spirit among 
members of the government, local education authorities and, above 


all, teachers.” 


In this article Julie Fancy discusses a pioneering work of texthook 
writing by three teachers at Walworth Comprehensive School. 


Anyone who has taught English from 
that popular series “ Ridout, Books I-V ” 
knows what a satisfactory process it is. 


No mental effort is needed. The extract 
is read out and the child finds the ans- 
wers by elimination. More ambitious 
passages for comprehension attempt to 
provide something of current interest 
but the passage dates and the class is 
faced with an indignant Times leader 
on bread rationing. The problem of pro- 
viding a textbook which deals with sub- 
jects of immediate interest as well as 
being a good investment for the school 
budget is great. At last it has been 


solved. Reflections*, by three teachers 
at Walworth Comprehensive, is now 
available. 


To put it brutally,“ Reflections is a text- 
book which organises a year’s English 
lessons around themes directly related 
to life.’ The child belongs to a family, 
he is part of some sort of community 
and yet he is probably quite unable to 
express any feelings about them. Re- 
flections sets out to examine the back- 
ground with which the child is familiar, 


*Refiections, by Simon Clements, John 
Dixon and Leslie Stratta. (OUP, 7s 6d.) 


June Freeman 


The Beatle people 


In the December 20 issue of Peace 
News, Richard Mabey, who teaches 
in a college of further education, 
wrote an article about the Beatles 
entitled ‘‘ Twist and shout.” In the 
article which follows, June Free- 
man, a teacher in a girls’ compre- 
hensive school, offers some critic- 
isms of Richard Mabey’s arguments. 


Many of the arguments in Richard 
Mabey’s article on the Beatles (Peace 
News, December 20) proceed from his 
assumption that the music is “in keep- 
ing with the uninhibited non-conformity 
of present-day youth.” This sweeping 
assertion about young people is at vari- 
ance with my own experience of them. 
It is true that young people rebel against 
the authority of the generation above 
them - their parents and teachers. How 
basic and iasting this revoit is, though, is 
another question. Certainly I have seen 
no indications so far that the vast maior- 
ity of Beatle fans will not follow the 
same pattern their elder brothers and 
sisters have already followed, that is, got 
married, had two children and acquired 
a car and a TV. 


Whenever I have talked to Beatle fans 
about what they want to do with their 
lives, the pattern of early marriage, a 
family and household acquisitions is re- 
turned again and again, and in many 
cases that is ail. In certain ways I sym- 
pathise with the giris who want this, 
hut it seems a very conventional future 
they propose for themselves ~ scarcely a 
“revolutionary alternative to _ this 
world.” 

Also, it seems to me that within their 
own group young people very often 
exert a pressure on one another to toe 
the line. Many of them still badly need 
the security that comes from belonging 
to an organised group. The odd boy or 
girl who doesn’t like what the majority 
like, dress like the majority or behave 
like the majority upsets them and is 
frequently regarded with distaste or 
laughed at. I suspect that the really 
“uninhibited non-conformist” at the 
moment would be the girl with courage 
and conviction to say she wasn’t inter- 
ested in the Beatles. 

Lastly on this point, I have found that 
many Beatle fans, far from rejecting 
“the drab world of adult responsibility,” 
acept most of its values. Out of a class 
of thirty you will be lucky if you get 
five to agree: that eapital punishment 
does not serve the purpose it is intended 
to serve. When you have spent some 
time giving the facts*about' murder and 
capital, punishment, someone will say, 
“well yes, byt, you've. still got to have 
hangimeg, haven't you?” - and there will 
be a number of eyes'4ooking fearfully 


at you, as though you might turn round 
and abolish it there and then, They have 
have sometimes shocked me too by their 
harsh narrow-mindedness, as when I was 
told that there was this girl who was 
“filthy and disgusting’ and it turned 
pus that she was having an illegitimate 
raby 

One of the pitfalls in replying to Richard 
Mabey is that in arguing against his 
points you tend to take up a more ex- 
treme position than you mean to, and 
it 1s only fair to add here that you do 
meet both sensitivity and courage in 
giris. I remember one girl learning in 
the worst posible way that she was ille- 
gitimate; the girls not only dismissed 
this as quite irrelevant but appreciated 
how it hac shocked her and helped her 
fo recover from it. And one radically 
minded teacher with a group discussing 
abortian for unmarried mothers was 
brought to a halt by an older girl whe 
simply said, “Well, if we did that I 
wouldn’t be here then. would I?” 
Which was something the teacher had 
never thought of. 

The final impression that Richard Mahev’s 
article left on me was that he not only 
generalised in a crude and sentimental 
way, but that his attitude contained a 
definite element of fatherly condescen- 
sion. I wonder what his reaction would 
be if someone described him and his 
friends in these terms: “ But up in the 
front the kids’ faces were shining like 
cherubs in a Christmas play, and their 
fingers were in their mouths in a gesture 
that said more than any amount of 
screaming how inadetyuate they felt 
their responses were to what was hap- 
pening on the stage.” 

Anyone in Richard Mabey’s position, of 
course, always comes up against a good 
deal of stuffy disapproval of young 
people. The amount of money they can 
earn, for instance, is often regarded as 
criminal. Attitudes of this kind are 
obviously unhelpful and ill-founded, but 
to answer them in the way Richard 
Mabey does is equally unheipfui, fur any 
real contact with the young must be 
made on your terms as well as theirs 
They can enjoy pinning their Beatle 
pictures all round the classroom, but I 
am not prepared to say that I think the 
Beatles are “ fabulous.” This means that 
getting on to easy terms is more diffi- 
cult, but I am not a teenager and they 
must accept me for what I am and re- 
cognise that I can like and respect them 
without being uncritical of them. 

I -was»frankly delighted) when during a 
discussion on free speech. a girl in des- 
peration said: “ Well what do you think, 
Mrs Freeman? "' At the same time the 
girl who once. said to\me, “I hate that 
word teenager,” made me think more 


‘carefully ‘than’ the whole of Richard 


Mabey's) article. e 4: i9i 


at the same time developing his sym- 
pathy and awareness. Old age is part 
of a child’s experience and yet it is not 
too close to inhibit discussion. It is the 
first study, with extracts from an Ameri- 
can novel describing an old man’s 
struggle to make a trip to town to buy 
his own tobacco; this is contrasted with 
the vitality of Gorki’s grandmother. The 
children are asked for descriptions of 
old people among their acquaintances, 
they bring pictures and discuss their 
needs, using a factual article as a guide, 
then they go on to find the current sta- 
tistics of old age pensioners, their allow- 
ances and so on. 


Having examined the lives of people 
close to him, the pupil is ready to con- 
sider more personal relationships in his 
home. Margaret Mead’s Growing up in 
New Guinea, two extracts from Sons and 
Lovers and one from Black Boy intro- 
duce familiar situations - father in a 
congenial mood, bringing home a boy 
or girl friend, the conflict of gang and 
family loyalties. 


Some people may feel that this is noth- 
ing to get excited about. Schools are not 
what they were. With out-of-school 
clubs, holiday trips, magazines, sport, 
from the outside schools seem to be 
bubbling away. How then can we ex- 
plain why the YCND includes a whole 
lot of very intelligent people who left 
grammar school at the first opportunity? 
Could it be that many schools are as bad 
as ever, flabby and out of touch? How 
many pupils really know what work, or 
unemployment for that matter, will be 
hike? How many Y stream children 
practise writing letters to prospective 
employers? How many listen to youth 
employment speakers who say “ Mary 
became an air hostess, Joan a_ hair- 
dresser?” This book forces children to 
be realistic. First they discuss out-of- 
school jobs, then they interview their 
parents on their work. Philip Larkin’s 
poem 


Why should I let the Toad WORK 

Squat on my life? 
faces the photograph of a factory worker 
who doesn’t look quite as blissful as 
the factory workers in the schools’ pro- 
gramme. A picture of office workers 
with rows of empty desks clearly de- 
clares the monotony. This is an honest 
approach; it also prepares the pupil. 
Find out the rights of the young worker 
from the Factory Acts and discuss the 
point of unions - quite an exercise, but 
it’s in the book! 
Tie second section tackles the miass 
media Analysis of current TV _ pro- 
grammes, newspapers, comics and advert- 
isements ts boosted by extracts from 


writings by Susan Stebbing and Orwell, 
an adapted Which? survey and a piece 
by the Council for Children’s Welfare. 
These articles are well written as well 
as being of current interest - not a 
quality often found in the posh papers. 
This is probably the most difficult sec- 
tion for the teacher. Here is one of the 
challenges: ask the pupils to bring in 
children’s comics and teenage magazines, 
consider “critically but sympathetically” 
the world they create (a world including 
the Bash Street kids of the Beano who 
constantly torment their teacher). Later 
the children are asked why they think 
Orwell dislikes the “leader principle” 
and the central dominating character in 
boys’ Mayazine stories; to describe some 
of the hest-known hernes and discuss 
how phoney or true to life they are; 
to compare a comic classic with the 
original - and so on. In the newspaper 
section thev are asked to show how a 
political or social cartoon makes its 
point, Quite a challenge when vou recall 
that some neople couldn’t keen up with 
TW3 because they hadn’t read the 
papers! 

The third section of the book deals with 
abstract themes such as freedom and 
authority, crime, war, co-operation and 
progress. The authors state that the 
“expression of personal beliefs is im- 
portant ” and that pupils should explore 
the basis of disagreement. Once again 
the authors have searched widely for 
their material. They include extracts 
from Dolci, a Russian doctor who worked 
in India, and Allerton’s explanation of 
his life of unrepentant crime. Many dis- 
cussions and arguments could arise from 
these issues which would demonstrate 
that the individual can take a powerful 
part in the community, or possibly in 
nationg! affairs. 

The teachers who produced this hook 
deserve praise for so many reasons. 
They have used the best of modern 
writing and although it will inevitably 
die a little in the classroom, it won’t 
die with the thud that awaits many 
books. Moreover they are realistic. The 
authors are aware of the drabness of 
the surroundings of the children who 
live in Walworth. Yet these surround- 
ings can be improved a little bx co- 
operation as the extracts and discussion 
show. 

There are no jokes in Reflections, which 
is a failing, Otherwise it is perfect, The 
appearance is pleasing, the photos by 
Koger Mayne, John Hopkins and Euan 
Duff all add to the themes, the illustra- 
tions are thoughtful and even the paper 
seems to have a special quality. There 
is even a teacher’s book, not with ans- 
wers, but with further ideas 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Profumo Affair: aspects of Conser- 
vatism, by Wayland Young. (Penguin, 
2s 6d.) Argues that the Profumo affair 
was a natural outcome of Tory rule. 


The Student in the Age of Anxiety, by 
F. Zweig. (Heinemann, 30s.) Survey of 
student attitudes based on interviews 
with 205 students at Oxford and Man- 


chester, 


The China-India Border, the origins of 
the disputed boundaries, by Alastair 
Lamb. (Chatham House essays, pub- 
lished by OUP for the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 12s 6d.) Valu- 
able documentary background to the 
SinwIndiin dispute, Concludes Usat part 
of the Chinese ease Is valid, part du. 
bious, and that, although “it is easy 
to sympathise with India’s reaction to 
Chinese pressure,” yet “it may be re- 
gretted that, before the crisis of late 
1962 was reached and, it may be, a point 
of no return was passed, India did not 
attempt to offer the few concessions 
which she could in all justice have made 
rather than have persisted in her dec- 
larations of absolute right.” 

The Chinese view of their place in the 
world, by C. P. Fitzgerald. (Chatham 
House Essays, published by OUP for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
4s.) Historical background to present 
Chinese attitudes and policies. 

Kenya, a political history: the colonial 
period, by George Bennett. (OUP &s.) 


The Man at the Door with the Gun, by 
Cedric  Belfrage. (Monthly Review 
Press, $4.50.) Political travel diary of 
Latin America based on a five-month 
tour in 1962. Very critical of US policy. 


Mil! and Liberalism, by Maurice Cowl- 
ing. (OUP, 25s.) An attack on John 
Stuart Mill’s liberalism which the author 
sees ms ‘‘an exclusive and intolerant 
creed,” 


Political Ideals, by Bertrand Russell. 
(Allen and Unwin, 9s 6d.) An exposi- 
tion of Russell’s libertarianism. An early 
work, appearing for the first time in 
England. 

Bertram! Rossell, the passionate sceptic, 
by Alu Wood. (Unwin Books, 8s 6d.) 


West Indian Migrants and the London 
Churehes, by Clifford Hill. (OUP for the 
institute of Race Relations, 8s 6d.) An 
examination of the relations of West 
Indian immigrants and the churches by 
a Congregational minister well known 
ren hus work in the field of race rela- 
ions. 


Is ~Christianity ~ Credible? by Kenneth 
Ingram. (Faith: Press, '8s\ 6d.) | Pro- 
Bishop of Woolwich Christianity... Con- 
fused and dogmatic. Relies for_ world 
peace on such solutions as “the mag- 
netic force of intelligent goodness ”. of 
which the. outstanding. examples . are 
apparently Pope ,Jolin, and President 
Kennedy. _ — MF. 
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Unilateral disarmament 


Bob Overy says (December 27) that 
unilateral renunciation of nuclear 
weapons by Britain needs clarification. 
May I help? 

People who believe in multilateral 
(negotiated) disarmament are fond of 
saying that they are as concerned about 
the horrors of nuclear war as unilateral- 
ists are. But by the logic of their 
position, advocates of multilateralism 
must, until such time as disarmament 
has been completed by negotiation, be 
prepared to use nuclear weapons. Other- 
wise their retention of these weapons is 
a bluff. By contrast, the common de- 
nominator which gathers together the 
otherwise diverse members of CND is 
that we are not prepared to use nuclear 
weapons under any circumstances what- 
ever. 

Wor can anyone who is not prepared to 
use nuclear weapons have them used on 
his behalf. This is why CND cannot 
agree to Britain sheltering under the 
umbrella of SAC bomber bases in Eng- 
land or the Polaris base in Scotland. ite 
is also the reason why CND is against 
Britain being a member of NATO, an 
alliance committed to the use of nuclear 
weapons. 


Mr Overy says that “ unilateral renuncia- 
tion” becomes meaningless when the 
British independent deterrent in 1964 is 
itself meaningless. “Meaningless” is a 
vague word in this context. The British 
V-bomber force is certainly obsolescent, 
but it still exists. In fact, because it is 
obsolescent, it is more important than 
ever that we get rid of it. The V-bombers 
are more dangerous to peace now than 
when they were a viable force: they have 
reached the stage of obsolescence where 
they are incapable of a second-strike 
(defensive) capacity, but they are still 
capable of a  first-strike (offensive) 
capacity. At a time of tension, if the 
V-bomber force were alerted, it would 
be a temptation for another country to 
deal a pre-emptive nuclear blow at us. 


Further, the continuing retention of our 
national nuclear force increases the risk 
of proliferation: so long as we hold on 
to our national “ deterrent’’ we are en- 
couraging other countries not yet in the 
nuclear club to get theirs. 

Bob Overy says that unilateral disarm- 
ament by Britain could lead to a danger- 
ous international situation. This was the 
view of Wayland Young in 1959. But this 
js 1964. Nikita Khrushchev and the late 


John Kennedy quickly realised, and 
frequently stated, the implications of the 
Cuba crisis, which have led to the wide 
cracks in the Sino-Soviet alliance and 
the no less wide, but less heralded, 
cracks in the Western alliance. 


The logic of nuclear strategy is driving 
the USA and Russia towards isolationist 
policies - but the Americans are being 
hindered and embarrassed by the efforts 
of British Tory politicians to keep the 
Cold War in a static condition. 


Since the coming into operation of 
Minuteman missiles in the USA itself 
makes Britain expendable as an Ameri- 
can nuclear base, we should expect no 
violent reactions from America if 
Britain were to undertake unilateral 
nuclear disarmament, including ridding 
ourselves of American bases in Britain. 

Leo Baxendale, 

15 Davidson Street, 

Broughty Ferry, nr. Dundee. 


War on hunger 


In her letter (January 3) Olwen Batters- 
by emphasised the need for doubling 
financial aid to the underdeveloped 
countries. If the British Government de- 
cided to double its financial aid pro- 
gramme, but kept its interest charges at 
54%, many countries would still be un- 
able to accept on these terms, and those 
that did would find their economy very 
heavily mortgaged. What is needed most 
urgently is not only a considerable in- 
crease in financial aid, but also long- 
term credits at very much reduced 
interest rates, and an extensive plan for 
technical and educational assistance. 


There has been strong objection by 
many of the underdeveloped countries to 
conditional loans, for example, the dis- 
pute over the building of the Bokara 
Steel Works in India, when the United 
States insisted that the works must be 
built by private enterprise firms and 
not by Indian state enterprise. 


Last September Mr Maudling announced 
that the Government will in suitable 
cases reduce the interest charges on its 
aid from 54% to under 3%, but what 
does he define as a “suitable case” ? 

I have just returned from a short visit 
to Algeria and after discussions with 
Government officials, it was clear that 
they not only need financial aid but 
urgently require personnel such as 
teachers, doctors, chemists and agricul- 
tural specialists, and petro-chemical, 
medical, educational and agricultural 


Letters to 
the Editor 


equipment. But Algeria, in common with 
other emergent nations, cannot live by 
aid alone. It needs export markets for 
its fruits, vegetables, iron ore, phos- 
phates, alfa grass, etc. 


The question of aid and trade is one that 
we should be concerned with, and it is 
hoped that the forthcoming United 
Nations conference on world trade and 
development will succeed in achieving 
its aim of setting up a capital develop- 
ment fund, an agency for the control 
and distribution of surpluses, and the 
establishment of a permanent inter- 
national trading organisation. 


The success of this conference could 
help to raise the living standards of the 
underdeveloped countries, and could also 
play a major part in laying the found- 


ation for a more peaceful climate 
throughout the world. 

Harry Sterne, 

6/4 Northwood Hall, 

Hornsey Lane, 

London N.6. 

CND and Labour 

Reg Holmes’ letter on this subject 


(January 3) seems to me a good deal 
less convincing than the statement by 
Frank Huggett (December 20) which he 
finds so disappointing. 


How can we hope for a policy of 
unilateralism from a Labour Party which 
places so much faith in having one 
American finger on the trigger? Of 
course we know that the danger of 
accidental war is greater with the pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons, but don’t 
let us be too sure that dependence on a 
NATO or US bomb is necessarily “a 
step in the right direction”. Nuclear 
weapons under any guise are evil and 
CND’s job is surely to refuse to sanction 
the use of them, by Britain alone or in 
any alliance. 


There is no doubt in my mind that the 
decline in CND’s morale over the past 
year stems from the anxiety of its 
Labour members to prevent any “ rock- 
ing of the boat” before the General 
Election. They seem to have a touching 
belief that a Labour Party which is 
afraid of unilateralism when in opposi- 
tion can be persuaded to embrace it 
when it achieves the responsibility of 
office. 


When CND first started, many of us 
felt we were part of a genuinely revolu- 
tionary movement. After Scarborough 
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came disillusionment. Can this be dis- 
pelled by the stirring slogan suggested 
for this year’s Easter March: “ No inde- 
pendent British nuclear deterrent: no 
proliferation of H-bombs ” ? 

George Mann, 

Woodlawn, 

Beech, Alton, 

Hants. 

Priorities 

In a week when the Berlin wall closes 
again, violence flares up again in Cyprus, 
and the Pope visits the Holy Land in the 
name of church unity and peace, I am 
surprised that Peace News can still find 
so much room to report the fast outside 
Wandsworth Prison. This business has 
had much more space devoted to it than 
its importance allows. 


Zion Silverstein and the group organising 
the activities at Wandsworth seem to 
object to Terry Chandler’s sentence on 
the grounds of length only. The inquity 
of the sentence surely lies in the fact 
that he was convicted at all for the 
organisation of a demonstration, not in 
the length of the sentence, and it applies 
equally to the conviction of Peter Moule 
on similar charges. 


Perhaps in the future Peace News (and 
the Westminster and Pimlico working 
group of the Committee of 100) will sort 
out its priorities; and Peace News will 
return to being a valuable source of 
information and comment about world 
affairs of interest to the peace move- 
ment. 

D. J. Chambers, 

49a Hillfield Park, 

London N.10. 


Toys 


Aesthetic children everywhere will be 
delighted to learn (letters, January 10) 
that toys are being made in Stourbridge 
by hand - £5 19s 6d for forest set with 
towers, dove barn 25s, chicken coop 
2s 6d. I already knew, but I prefer to 
advertise machine-made products at 
machine age prices. 


Our attempts to improve the quality of 
toys, books and craft materials locally 
include letters and visits to our demo- 
cratically run Co-operative store and 
suggestions to the Arts Council that they 
should establish a design centre exhibit- 
ing materials, pottery, furniture, etc. 
from local shops and schools. 

Julie Fancy, 

45 Greenvale Road, 

London §S.E.9. 


Rod Prince 


MRA strikes again 


If 1964 carries’ on the way it’s started, it 
looks like being a good year for lunatics. 
First of all, we have the Americans 
going mad because we sell buses to 
Cuba; but for once, the Foreign Office 
put them properly in their place - in a 
statement published in the Daily Express 
on January 8, their spokesman said: 


“We have an embargo on strategic 
goods, but we do not apply general 
economic sanctions. If someone makes 
plastic gnomes and sells them to Cuba, 
we can’t stop him.” 
Personally, I'd have thought a plastic 
gnome was an offensive weapon if ever 
there was one, but every man to his 
taste. 


This stuff about the gnomes was very 
good, but the Express had yet greater 
joys in store. On January 9 it carried a 
full-page advertisement for the self- 
styled Moral Re-Armament, which was 
an exceptionally fine example of its 


kind. 

The first thing about this advert to catch 
my eye was the cartoon at the top of 
the page. In fact, it was pretty difficult 
to miss, since it measured fifteen inches 
by eight. Neither an object of great visual 
delight nor a model of subtlety, it made 
up for these failings in its good honest 
knock-about fun content. On the left are 
a lot of rats. These, I think, are meant 
to represent people, because they are 
carrying banners and one of them is 
pushing a wheelbarrow in which is sit- 
ting a nude, laughing girl (Edinburgh 
“happening” and Lady Chatterley 
motifs very neatly brought together 
there). The banners say thing like “ Heil 


premarital fornication,” ‘ Heil sex and 
satire’ and (nasty, this one) “ Heil 
Ward.” Behind the procession is an old 
building labelled ‘‘Rachmanism”: I’m 
not sure if the rat-people are leaving it 
because it’s falling down, or what. 


On the right is a mountain with a Chris- 
tian cross on top, and a child’s-drawing 
sort of sun, with all its rays splurging 
out, setting (or rising) behind it. A man 
with wellington boots on and a Union 
Jack round his hat is walking up the 
mountain. Two signposts point to ‘1963: 
Godlessness and dirt” and “1964: 
Moral Re-Armament, a remade world.” 
The caption says “I think I'll keep on 
climbing.” 

The object of this cartoon is to intro- 
duce the theme and characters of the 
message printed below. The rat-people 
are Moral Re-Armament’s enemies, later 
described as “the crooked and warped 
of heart who try and denounce anything 
Godly as square.” They include “ mas- 
culine females and effeminate males, 
crossless Christians and cross atheists, 
selfish industrialists and hate-filled Left- 
ists, defeated intellectuals and stubborn 
fools,” and MRA asks for God’s blessing 
on them - not from any motive of Christ- 
ian charity, a quality which is singu- 
larly lacking in the whole advert, but 
because “ their opposition lends strength 
to MRA.” 


God bless our Aunt Sally, in fact. And 
just as MRA needs an Aunt Sally, it 
needs a hero. This is, of course, the 
wellingtons and Union Jack man - the 
British workman, who “remains the 
finest in the world.” Provided, of course, 


that he is not a trade unionist, thinking 
of hours and wages. 

The British workman is also known as 
the “common man.” A “hero’s task” 
awaits him: “to restore character and 
commonsense to the Commonwealth.” 
This stirring call leads us to the main 
theme of the advert: ‘1964 must see 
the end of the neo-Fascism of filth that 
threatens our country.” In case you 
didn’t know what this was, it is defined 
(in a manner of speaking) as “a dictator- 
ship of dirt which seems to persecute 
the pure because they are pure, to pro- 
mote the perverted because they are 
perverted. ... It breaks up our family 
life and endangers our national security. 
It is the moral anarchy which produces 
Hitlerism, Stalinism and Rachmanism.” 
We seem to have made that last jump 
rather quickly. But they do give us an 
example: “ . the story spread that 
unhappy Barbara Fell was sent to prison 
not for passing on secret information 
but for adultery. The plea is made that 
if she had not gone to bed with her 
Jugoslav lover she never would have 
gone to gaol. But in fact what the neo- 
Fascists of filth mean is that if you go 
to bed with somebody else, you should 
be excused a triviality like betraying 
your country’s secrets.” And then, off 
we go again: ‘‘ They want sex the secret 
of success, fornication the first step to- 
wards fame, perversion the path to pro- 
motion.” 

Amid all this alliterative sloganising, 
MRA seems to have overlooked the fact 
that the prosecution at Barbara Fell’s 
trial went out of its way to emphasise 
that her breach of the Official Secrets 


Act was not one which involved state 
security. In other words, she did not 
betray her country’s secrets. 


But this is Moral Re-Armament’s way. It 
doesn't like facts. It prefers the striking 
phrase, and preferably the cliché: 
“Freedom is not meant to be a free-for- 
all at any price. Indeed, such licence 
inevitably will mark the end of liberty.” 
But what does it have to offer? More 
clichés. “ Human nature can be changed. 
Social and economic injustice can be 
ended. ... The world, Communist and 
non-Communist, can take unitedly its 
next step of human evolution which is 
man’s great hope.” 


What on earth does this mean? Does it 
mean, for example, that ‘‘ we must drive 
the class war from the class rooms and 
staff rooms of our schools” ? And if so, 
what does this mean if it does not mean 
a witch-hunt against any teacher who 
does not accept the present order of 
things? 

I suspect that MRA would count me as 
one of their rat-people, a neo-Fascist of 
filth. That’s OK by me. But before they 
start throwing the word “ fascist” about, 
I suggest that MRA’s copy-writers stop 
and unravel their minds. They should 
look at what they've written. To me, 
with all their talk of “ driving out” and 
“national character”, there is more 
than a trace of the Gestapo about their 
propaganda. But I still can’t take it too 
seriously; and I suspect that as its 
influence declines, its tone will get more 
strident and its silliness yet more patent. 
I await their next offering with unflag- 
ging interest. 
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Non-aligned peace groups feel their way 


The International Confederation for Dis- 
armament and Peace was formally con- 
stituted last Saturday at the end of a 
three-day conference held in Tyringe, 
Sweden, attended by delegates of 24 
peace organisations from 13 countries. 


This new international alliance of non- 
aligned peace organisations is the out- 
come of a stormy conference at Oxford 
in January last year. On that occasion 
tempers became frayed as the result of 
an attempt to bring observers from the 
World Peace Council into the conference 
before delegates had had an opportunity 
to work out a common basis for an 
international movement independent of 
the power blocs of East and West. 

A British Quaker, Kenneth Lee, called 
into the chair at Oxford last year, has 
been enthusiastically elected president. 
The five vice-presidents include one of 
the leaders of the Gandhian movement 
in India, Siddharaj Dhadda; an Ameri- 
can Christian pacifist, Alfred Hassler; a 
Yugoslav communist, Jose Smole; a 
German churchman, Dr Heinz Kloppen- 
burg; and a French socialist, Claude 
Bourdet. 

Warned by several speakers to feel its 
way carefully in the field of joint action, 
the confederation, after declaring that 
“the arms race must be blocked by pre- 
venting the spread of nuclear weapons 
and encouraging disengagement in a 
world where mutual confidence is grow- 
ing,” asked its constituent organisations 
to explore ways of 


1. Preventing the creation of a multi- 
lateral or multinational NATO nuclear 
force and encouraging the adoption of a 
UN treaty preventing the spread of 
nuclear weapons. 


2. Attempting a peaceful solution in 
Central Europe, beginning from the pre- 
sent situation in Berlin and Germany, 
and working towards a nuclear-free and 
gradually demilitarised zone in as large 
an area of Central Europe as rossible. 
3. Creating other atom-free zones. 

4. Securing French and British renunci- 
ation of nuclear weapons. 

5. Bringing France and China to the 
eighteen-nation disarmament conference; 
encouraging France and China to adhere 
to the test-ban treaty; preventing the 
continued isolation of China and sup- 
porting her seating at UN. 

6. Promoting the progressive disengage- 
ment of individual states from their 
military blocs and alliances. 

Each of these steps, it was suggested, 
should be implemented by research, 
educational material and deputations, 
and be linked with the Easter marches 
and appropriate demonstrations and pro- 
tests. 

The closing three hours of the confer- 
ence saw a debate on an application for 
membership from the British Peace 
Committee. The conference was clearly 
divided on the issue, and a general dis- 
cussion of non-alignment and the role of 
the confederation as a body able to 
mediate between East and West ensued. 


Suggestions that those who opposed 
BPC membership were anti-Communist 
were forcefully rebutted by Mrs Peggy 
Duff, who pointed out that not only had 
the non-aligned Italian and Yugoslav 
Communists been welcomed into the 
Confederation, but A. J. Muste, Chair- 
man of the US Committee for Non- 
violent Action, had stayed in the US in 
order to fight his government’s refusal 
to admit a Soviet peace delegation, 
rather than come to the Tyringe con- 
ference. 


Ultimately a motion that the application 
be tabled until the next conference in 
two years’ time was carried by an over- 
whelming vote including Communist and 
non-Communist delegates, who were all 
anxious to maintain the non-aligned 
image of the new organisation. 

This was one of the few votes taken 
during the three days, the Chairman 
having got the conference into the habit 
of doing its business in Quaker style by 
reaching a consensus of opinion. At one 
point Kenneth Lee was being supported 
in this method by the two Communists, 
Smole and Gaggero, and the French 
Socialist, Claude Bourdet, while Canon 
Collins and Mervyn Jones were pressing 
for a vote to be taken. 

The conference made arrangements to 
set up a permanent office for the con- 
federation in London and appointed Mr 
Gerry Hunnius, of the Canadian CND, 
as General Secretary. It is hoped that 
offices will be opened in New York and 


‘100’ group helps evicted family 


On Wednesday, January 8, the Tun- 
bridge Wells working group of the Com- 
mittee of 100 held a demonstration out- 
side the house of a family, Mr and Mrs 
Hilden and their two children, who were 
threatened with eviction. 


Twenty members of the working group 
stood outside the house, 124 Upper 
Grosvenor Rd, at noon, when the bailiffs 
were supposed to arrive. They had 
placards contrasting the money wasted 
on arms with that needing to be spent 
to provide homes for every family. A 
thousand leaflets which they duplicated 
and distributed demanded that evicted 
families should be _ provided with 
adequate accommodation by the town 


council; they referred to the number of 
properties that had been standing vacant 
in the town for over a year, despite the 
1,300 people on Tunbridge Wells Coun- 
cil’s housing list. 

Shortly after twelve, a policeman in- 
formed the tenants, the demonstrators 
and the crowds of neighbours, reporters 
and television cameramen, that the evic- 
tion had been postponed and would not 
take place that day. The reporters left 
soon afterwards, but the working group 
decided to leave six demonstrators for 
the afternoon and to maintain a con- 
stant demonstration. 

Four hours later the bailiffs came, ac- 
companied by eight policemen, who 


British overseas aid 
falls short of target 


Godfrey Featherstone writes: British 
overseas aid for the financial year 
1963-64 seems likely to be only margi- 
nally above the total of £147.8 million 
for 1962-63 and very much below the 
target for this year. 
The Treasury White Paper, Aid to De- 
veloping Countries, issued in September 
1963, stated: 
“The best estimate we can make is 
that in 1963-64 the total of our aid 
expenditure will be within the range 
of £180-£220 million.” 
The figures for the first half of the 
current financial year (April to Septem- 
ber, 1963) are now available; they show 
that only £74.8 million was spent on aid. 


News in brief 


Pat Pottle and Tom Kinsey have re- 
signed from their positions as directors 
of the Bertrand Russell Peace Found- 
ation. When asked why he had made 
this decision, Pat Pottle told Peace News 
last Tuesday that he was not as yet 
ready to make his reasons public. 

At a meeting of the International Peace 
Bureau held in Tyringe, Sweden, on 
Monday it was decided to hold a con- 
ference in Oslo in the fourth week of 
August on ‘“ Alternatives to violence in 
international conflicts.” The Bureau has 
asked its secretary, Niels Mathiesen, to 
co-operate with the International Con- 
federation for Disarmament and Peace 
in aS many projects as available funds 
and personnel permit. 

Edinburgh CND raised £362 17s 6d for 
War on Want in a collection taken on 
Christmas Eve. CND members also took 
part in a silent vigil outside Edinburgh 
Cathedral before and after the service 
there at 11.30 p.m. 


The aid figures for the second half of 
the year have in the past been invariably 
lower than those for the first half. 
The proportion of aid being channelled 
through international agencies has 
trebled, but still remains a small part 
of the total aid budget, at 12.6 per cent. 
Bilateral aid, particularly in the form 
of loans, has been relatively low, but 
might increase in the second half of the 
year (ending March 31), since the Sep- 
tember White Paper announced some 
easement in loan terms. 
The urgent need for re-examination of 
the types and distribution of aid has 
been emphasised by the Overseas De- 
velopment Institute which comments: 
“Some recipient countries have been 
unexpectedly slow to absorb the aid 
we have already offered. At the same 
time, there are others which could 
effectively use more than they are 
offered. This calls for an examination 
of two aspects of our aid programme. 
First, how far are the types and terms 
of the aid we offer the cause of diffi- 
culty and delay in its effective use? 
Secondly, is the distribution flexible 
enough - so that, if in any year some 
countries absorb less aid than ex- 
pected, more will be offered to other 
countries which can use additional 
amounts effectively? ” 


Bomber crashes 


A B-52 bomber of the US Air Force, with 
two unarmed nuclear weapons on board, 
crashed last Monday in Maryland. The 
USAF said: “There is no danger of 
nuclear explosion.” According to a 
Reuter report, the bomber, which had a 
crew of five, was “burned to a crisp.” 
Three teams of bomb disposal experts 
were sent to the scene. 


asked the demonstrators if they knew 
that they could be charged with tres- 
passing. Since the house’s entrances 
were barricaded, the bailiffs forced an 
entrance through a window, threw all 
the Hildens’ belongings out on to the 
pavement and forced them to go. 

The family had nowhere to sleep that 
night: Mrs Hilden refused to go to the 
Malling reception centre with her child- 
ren, where her husband could not be 
with her. The working group made a 
collection among themselves to provide 
money for the family to stay at a board- 
ing house. & 
As a result of the widespread publicity 
on Southern Television and in the local 
papers which followed the eviction, the 
family received many letters of encour- 
agement, donations amounting to £15 
and the offer of job for Mr Hilden, who 
had been unemployed after being 
injured at work. 

The idea of the demonstration began 
when a dustman member of the working 
group met Mrs Hilden; she told him 
about the coming eviction, and said that 
the council had already cut off their 
electricity. The Committee of 100 work- 
ing group began to investigate Mrs 
Hilden’s case and local housing con- 
ditions in general. They approached 
local council officials, who said that noth- 
ing could be done for the Hildens. 

The group also discovered that com- 
paratively little council house building 
was going on when contrasted with the 
office-blocks, expensive private houses 
and luxury flats being built in Tunbridge 
Wells. They have found that many more 
of the public than they had hoped 
appear to appreciate the connection 
between the money wasted on arms and 
the lack of social facilities like housing, 
and they will continue to campaign on 
this issue. 


Three win appeals 


Three Committee of 100 supporters who 
were arrested while distributing leaflets 
outside the Old Bailey won their appeals 
at London Sessions on _ Thursday, 
January 9. 

Colin Johnson and John Byrde, who 
were arrested while Peter Moule’s trial 
was in progress, won their appeal against 
conviction and £2 fine for obstruction, 
but lost their appeal against their ten 
shillings fine for illegal advertising; they 
were each ordered to pay 5 gns costs. 
David Thomas, who distributed a variety 
of leaflets advertising carol services and 
church charities while Terry Chandler's 
trial was in progress, appealed success- 
fully against conviction and fine, both 
for obstruction -and illegal advertising. 
He had distributed the religious leaflets 
as a test case. 


Geneva as soon as it is practicable. 


After the three-day business session the 
confederation held its inaugural con- 
gress, which was attended by 47 
observers from a variety of unaffiliated 
organisations, including the World 
Council of Peace. A speech of welcome 
prepared by A. J. Muste was read in 
his absence by Al Hassler, and the 
observers heard the confederation ex- 
press its intention of establishing the 
warmest possible relations and appro- 
priate co-operation with each of their 
organisations. 

Member organisations of the confedera- 
tion discussed with each other and also 
with the World Council of Peace ob- 
servers ways of co-ordinating Easter 
marches throughout the world on the 
poner of the British Aldermaston 

arch. 


“Then how about letting the Organis- 
ation of American States take over the 
Canal Zone?” 


Jailed marchers 
continue fast 


Twelve of the fourteen Quebec-Washing- 
ton-Cuba marchers who spent Christmas 
in prison at Albany, Georgia, were re- 
ported on January 8 to be continuing a 
fast which they began on December 23. 
The marchers were arrested on Decem- 
ber 23 for attempting to march through 
the main streets of Albany instead of 
obeying the alternative route prescribed 
by the chief of police. They were in 
prison without trial from December 23 
to January 8, all of them having refused 
bail. 

The trial of the fourteen was scheduled 
to be held in the Albany Recorder’s 
Court on December 30. Six of the de- 
fendants refused to walk into court and 
another six who were willing to walk 
into court were prevented from doing so 
by the chief of police. The judge asked 
the City Attorney to draw up contempt 
of court charges against these twelve. 
Another two marchers were willing to 
stand trial; they were represented by a 
lawyer. All eight who were willing to 
stand trial were refused this right; the 
American Civil Liberties Union has 
since stated that there could not be 
legal grounds for this refusal, simply 
because others were practising non- 
co-operation. 

On January 8, nine of the marchers were 
sentenced to 25 days’ imprisonment or a 
fine of $102 for violating the city’s 
parade ordinance. As they had already 
been in jail since December 23, the 
judge said they would serve only seven 
more days. The five who still refused to 
walk into court were again cited for con- 
tempt and given seven more days. 
Supporters were not allowed to visit the 
prisoners or to send letters to them. A 
group of supporters who arrived on the 
day of the trial began a silent vigil and 
fast on the steps of the Albany City Hall 
which was to go on until the prisoners 
were all released. 

C. B. King, who defended two of the 
marchers, commented: “It simply 
amounts to the chief of police. . . saying 
under guise of exercising valid police 
powers, ‘I am going to inhibit you from 
disseminating your ideas.’ In doing that, 
he pits himself against the highest laws 
of this land.” 
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